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Coram obi. 


It is reported that a well known alienist has added 


ay) In this number there appears the second installment of 
new class of mental diseases to | “The Great Trials in Fiction. In describing the events lead- 
. ing up to the convicti i Jalte cott in 

the already long list set forth more , . the conviction of Effie Deans, Sir Walter Scott 


“The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’” while 


or less faithfully in medical juris- neglecting to a certain extent the 


diction treatises. Among the symp- 


\ “Great Trials In technical details in which Warren re- 
toms of marshallomania is included Fiction.” veled in his trial of the Yatton Es- 
an inability to view events, past Effie Deans. tates, has made the human interest 


preponderate. With a view to ex- 
citing sympathy, the subject was well 
chosen—an unfortunate girl led astray and condemned under 
seil overshadowed by the spectre of the great expounder a statute which made the concealing of a birth presump- 
our Constitution. Hence, he says and does many queer | tive evidence of infanticide. In so far as the de- 
things. The disease is in fact one of the many forms of | tails of procedure were concerned, the  au- 
thor has made a point that is well taken in favor of the dig- 
nity of administering the oath to witnesses in Scotland as dis- 
tinguished from the careless and hap-hazard method of Eng- 
affected, and unless the name of John Marshall happens to land. Note Dicken’s account in Pickwick Papers of the‘“‘Sol- 
be mentioned you jwould never have an opportunity of dis- | emnly swear—um—um—um—so help—God—that’s—one— 
covering that there was anything abnormal. Science assures | Slling—and—I—haven't—got—the—change” manner of im- 
pressing a witness with his accountability to the throne of 
Divine Grace. 





and present, in their true perspec- 


tive, owing to the fact that the unhappy victim deems him- 


monomania, and, of course, varies in duration and severity. 


You may converse for a whole week with one who is slightly 


is that such a one, if subjected to a proper regimen possesses 
a fairly good chanee of recovery. Where, however, the disease 
has been permitted to go unchecked—as is the case with our oo & 


esteemed friend and fellow editor, Mr. Adolph Moses, of the Attorneys in the cattle-raising States will be interested 


National Corporation Reporter, its manifestations become very | in the decision of the Court of Appeals at Kansas City in 
alarming and even the most hopeful of physicians hold out Young v. Bank of Princeton (71 s. W. 713). While conceding 
the justice of the general principle 
that in order to be valid, a chattel 


no hope of ultimate recovery. It would appear that the 


lisease is contagious and that Mr. Moses has communicated 


ere ; | Descriptions in mortgage must point out the subject 
t to his friend, Editor Bradwell, of the Chicago Legal News. Mortgages on matter thereby covered so that a 
is on this theory alone that ‘we can explain the latter's Cattle, third party by its aid and with the 
marks apropos of Judge Dillon’s compilation of the ‘“Mar- aid of such inquiries as it suggests 
shall Day” addresses, just published by Callaghan & Com- might identify the property, while 
oe te . es conceding its justice we say, it yet makes it exceedingly dif- 

pany. For an example of mixed metaphor it is comparable ; , ‘ a 
ficult for attorneys in preparing chattel mortgages covering 


only to the famous speech of a Lord Mayor of Dublin, about 


cattle to insert such a description as will be recognized by law. 
standing on a precipice that will be an eternal weight on 


It would seem that the only safe method would be to take each 
ur neck,” or the equally famous “Straws forming a rope of | individual bull, cow and calf and brand it in such a manner 
sand.” Judge Bradwell says: “It was Adolph Moses, of the | that a mistake cannot possibly occur. Thus, in this particular 
Chicago bar, who smote the rock from which flashed the case, it was held that in a country where the prevailing 
patriotic lightning which scattered throwghout the length | colors of cattle are red and roan, the description in the chattel 
d breadth of this great nation, and caused the celebration mortgage of “2 head of one-year-old streets, color red,” “26 
‘John Marshall Day’ to be more universal and greater than | head of steers going on two years old, all red,” “15 reds and 
‘hy ever given before to any American statesman or hero.” | roans,” etc., is not sufficiently specific and that such mort- 
We fear that Judge Bradpell is not as earnest a student of g.ge cannot, therefore, be sustained. This naturally calls to 
the Bible as he might be, and recommend for his perusal | mind the decision rendered in the State of Colorado in Tabor 
vodus, ch. xv., 6. Upon careful examination he will dis- | v. Sampson (7 Colo. “436), where the following description 
ver that the net results of the historic rock striking was | was held insufficient: “2 mules, bays;” 1 mule, dun;” while 
iter, not lightning. It would also be invidious to suggest some of the horses were described singly and in pairs and by 
that the best grammarians do not admit of a comparative | name only, as “2 horses Dock and Gertie, 2 horses Monkey 
id superlative to “universal,” but being conscious of our | and Mickle,” etc., but most were mentioned by a lumping 
own many deficiencies, we refrain from prominently calling enumeration simply, as “4 horses brown, 6 horses mixed, 4 
to his attention. horses mixed,” etc. 
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St. Louis is fortunate in possessing a level-headed mem- 
ber of the judiciary in Judge Taylor, whose recent action 
in refusing children under sixteen 

admission to the court room during 


Children in Court the progress of certain contested di- 


Rooms. vorce trials has been the subject of 
some comment. As is usual in such 
cases, the general run of the testi- 

mony was both unprintable and unspeakable, and for | 





children to be permitted to be present was simply exposing | 


them to great and wholly unnecessary danger of contamina- 
tion. While a knowledge of good and evil may serve as an 
aegis to the child and while we believe that nearly as much 
immorality results because of ignorance as through undue 
familiarity, yet to permit the girl or boy to listen to a recital 
of marital wrongs as shown by testimony in divorce trials, is 
to reveal to their tender minds conditions of depravity of 
which they are far better left in ignorance. One has only 
to step into that part of “Special Term” devoted to divorces 
in New York city to become aware of the many creatures 
(we cannot call them men and women) 
play, many of 


the cheek of a Comanche. 


DG Ba 


In the early part of April, a spectacular drama was enacted 
at the capital of Minnesota. Mrs. A. H. Wilder, a very old and 
wealthy lady, had made a will dis- 
tributing some $3,000,000 among 
charitable institutions. As she was 
lying almost at the point of death, 
it was thought advisable to subject 
her testament to severe legal scruti- 
ny. This having been done, and the statutes carefully ex- 
amined, the will was pronounced inoperative under the State 
law. Whereupon in all haste a bill was prepared, enacting 
the English statute of Charitable Uses and Trusts. This was 
“jammed through” the Senate and House and approved by 
the Governor all within the space of two hours. While this 
was being done, the venerable testatrix was lying unconscious, 
and she died within twelve hours after the taking effect of 
the act, validating her testamentary provision. While in the 
present instance this precipitate action did no harm, as a 
precedent it appears to be of more than doubtful value. It is 
not unlikely to be invoked in subsequent cases where the 
equities are far from being as strong. 


Spectacular Leg- 
islation. 


Goa 


An appeal (was argued on April 22 before the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court from the largest 
judgment ever rendered in any 
State for the negligent killing of a 
human being. William Leys lost 
his life, as the result of an acci- 
dent on January 8, 1902, on the 
lines of the New York Central Rail- 
road. The deceased was fifty-one 
years old at the time of his death, 
and was employed at a salary of $30,000 per year, half of 
which he spent on his family. From a verdict of $100,000 
the company appealed. Bearing in mind the fact that de- 
ceased was in excellent health and of exemplary habits and 
character, this scarcely seems excessive. Austin G. Fox, 
Esq., for the company, argwed to the contrary. He further- 
more took exception to the refusal of the trial justice to 
charge that the burden of proof was upon the plaintiff to 
show by a preponderance of evidence the amount of the 
gross earnings of the deceased, the amount which he spent 
exclusively for his personal use by ‘way of luxuries, by way 


The Highest Ver- 
dict On Record 
for Death by 
Negligence. 


, Who attend as at a | 
them bringing their children with them, to | 
listen to obscenities which might cawse a blush to mantle 
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of necessaries, and the amount which he was reasona))ly 
obliged to spend out of his gross earnings before any net 
balance was available for his wife and next of kin. The 
trial justice also erred, said Mr. Fox, in charging that the 
jury “might allow for any loss of instruction or guidance 
which they found from the evidence had been sustained by 
the minor children.” Ex-Jwstice William N. Cohen argued 
that the verdict was moderate in amount, considering \Mr 
Leys’ income, and the fact that under the Carlisle and Ameri. 
can Experience Tables he had twenty years to live and 
seventeen and one-half under the Northampton Tables. 


DG BG & 

It appears by the Congressional Directory, just published 
that ‘the lawyers are considerably in the majority, ther 
being fifty-three in the Senate and 
uwo hundred and forty-three in the 
House of Representatives. The 1 
lowing table discloses the represen- 
tation of the several occupations. 


SENATE. 


Lawyers in Con- 
gress. 


Lawyers .. . . 53\/Railroad president .. .. .. 1 
Merchants .. .. .. . .. 6|/President insurance co.... 1 
Editors and wihtbuhane -... 4|Jeweler 


Bankers .. 4\Lumberman .. . 
Miners tic oal and iron merchant... 
Farmers .. las 

Manufacturers .. 3 Ranchman 


Physicians 2\No occupation 


l 
1 
ae a ee ee | 
1 
ort. 1 
President express company 1)/Not given .. .. .. 1 


Steamship owner .. .. .. 1 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Lawyers .. os ..243|Civil engimeer .. .. .. .. 1 
Merchants .. .. .. -- 29\Capitalist .. .. .. .. «2... 1 
Editors and publidhers . 19|Brewer .. 1 
Manufacturers .. . 17\Clergyman l 
Bankers .. . 15|Druggist .. a ne 
Farmers .. . 12|Elevator manuteuteser.., “ae 
Lumbermen 6|Hotelkeeper .. l 
Teachers and college pro- {Miller .. 1 

fessors .. .. .. .. «- «- 5] 
Miners . 3|Ranchman - 1 
Insurance odentn és 4|Railroad manager . 1 
Ship captain 1\Stone cutter .. .. 1 
ee 1jTanmner .. .. .. «+ 22 oe + 1 
Stenographer . 1|Not givem .. .. .. «+ os «. 2 
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Chicago attorneys are considerably exercised nowadays 
over the conduct of a somewhat strenuous constable in that 
city, whose official actions savor more of the Western “bad 
man” than of the holder of that office 
which Blackstone (if we mistake not), 
says is one of the most ancient in 
the realm. In a recent proceeding, he 
smilingly admitted that there are one 
hundred and fifty lawsuits now pend- 
ing against him and one indictment. Affairs finally became so 
bad that an association was actually formed for the sole and 
only purpose of employing attorneys and pursuing such other 
methods as might cause the wheels of justice to do a little 
revolving. The headquarters of the league had been es- 
tablished but a few days when this individual and his posse 
ol attendant minions entered, seized and carried away every 
movable thing therein, without any explanation whatever 
ana without the service of a writ. It is said a petition is 
being filed in the United States District Court for an order 
restraining him from exercising his office, since the repression 
of this high and mighty constable is without the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois. 


Chicago’s Stren- 
uous Constable. 





several times been discussed in our presence by members of 
the mercantile fraternity, whose opinions seemed to incline 
to the affirmative. Indeed, we know 
of one firm of stationers where 
standing instructions exist not to 
deliver goods to practitioners ex- 
cept for cash. When asked the rea- 
son, the head of the house informed 
us in strict confidence that he had had more difficulty in col- 
ting the accounts of lawyers than of any other class of 
men. The subject is one which, of course, admits of no very 
extended discussion owing to a lack of definite data on which 
to proceed, but we have a general impression that the speaker 
was not far in the wrong. To what is this due? Possibly to 
the fact that comparatively few lawyers are goed business 
men. Among no class does the putting off till tomorrow 
habit prevail to so large an extent. Then again, the lawyer’s 
income is precarious. Client Jones pays his bill to-day and 
is exceedingly prosperous. If the bill collector happens to 
come in he'll receive a check—otherwise, why of one’s 
own motion revive a disagreeable subject when the money 
can be spent so much more pleasantly in other ways? Client 
Smith delays payment, and the collector has only made an- 
other useless trip to our learned brother. Then again, though 
we have sufficient esprit de corps to believe that this is rare, 
Lawyer Brown knows that under the statute he cannot be 
reached, owing to some defect in the collection laws or be- 
iuse Mrs. Brown was long ago endowed with all his worldly 
The subject is not uninteresting, though being a firm 
eNever in the old maxim that forbids fouling one’s nest, we 
refrain from pursuing it further. 


Goa 


T. Douglas Murray, of New York, has recently translated 


Are Lawyers 
“Poor Pay?” 


roods. 


to very readable English the official Latin text of the trial 
nd rehabilitation of the Maid of Orleans rescued from ob- 
livion among the archives of France 
and published at Paris by Jules 
Quicherat in 1841. These records 
cover the childhood of Jeanne, the 
series of her military exploits as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of 
France, her capture, imprisonment and death at the stake in 

market place of Rouen in 1431. 

As is well known, Jeanne d’Arc was tried at Rouen by a 
special tribunal. The trial is one of the most thrilling dramas 
n all history. Cut off from all spiritual help and instruction, 

was brought before a well chosen court, bent on her de- 
truction, and ready to entangle her in questions which might 
entrap her into heretical statements. The caution, skill and 
mplicity shown by the Maid in her answers is bewildering 

those who put away all belief in inspiration, and the prob- 
em presents itself as to where and how this untutored, simple 
ountry girl drew her stores of logic, law and theology. How- 
ever, she was found guilty of being “boastful, foolish, treach- 

us, cruel, deceitful, bloodthirsty, seditious, blasphemous, 
indutiful, rash, a fatalist, uncharitable, schismatical, idola- 
trous, apostate,” and finally a “heretic.” The report gives us 
ll the details of the trial with fullness and accuracy, and we 
lust agree that the forms of the law were adhered to, but its 
spirit grossly violated. 

In 1449 King Charles VII., whom the Maid had caused to 

crowned, empowered the rector of the University of Paris 
' inquire into the circumstances of the trial, condemnation 
and death, and to report the result of his investigation. Great 
lawyers gave their opinions, and declared the trial void, but 
ho regular judgment was pronounced. Again, in 1452, Jeanne’s 
mother, Isabel d’Arc, appealed to Pope Nicholas V., who or- 
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, dered another inquiry, but this, also, was without result. In 
1455, by order of Pope Calixtus, the trial was reconsidered 
by another court of lawyers and churchmen, and the condem- 
nation of Jeanne was declared wicked and unjust. 

The document shows us how a medieval trial for magic 
and heresy was conducted, and, also, makes available data 
relating to the hundred years’ war. In translating the record 
of these trials, Mr. Murray has done a real service, both to 
the student and to the general reader. 


Ya aa 4 

In all seriousness, it is our intention to institute a freak 
act competition. This will open on October next and will 
continue while the Legislatures are 
in session. Two prizes will be 
awarded—the first, a gold medal, 
for the proposed law which shall be 
the most “freakish” in its nature; 
the second, a medal of silver, for the 
act most slovenly drawn. These will be forwarded at the 
close of the legislative year to the presiding officer of the 
particular Senate or Assembly, to be by him transmitted to 
the distinguished member entitled thereto. As an example 
of the gold medal class was the Virginia Anti-Kissing Bill, 
and had we thorght before of instituting this competition, 
its introducer would have received his reward. Similarly 
Mr. Bailey, of the New York Legislature, jwould have been 
the recipient of the Silver medal for his “Automobile Act.” 
This remarkable bit of legislation requires the proprietors 
carriages” to be lightning calculators, as it pro- 
vides for at least five different speed limits, such as 10 
miles per hour when passing church or school; 8 miles per 
hour when crossing an intersecting highway, or 4 miles 
when crossing a dam or causeway less than 20 feet wide. 
Moreover, the school and church rate applies for a dis- 
tance of half a mile in either direction. How on earth the 
autoist is to know pwhen he is half a mile from a house of 
worship probably did not occur to the draftsman. Then, 
again, speed is regulated by the distance between houses, 
from which it wowld appear that it is the rider’s duty to dis- 
mount and measure off with a tape line, so as to determine 
what particular zone he is in. 


Ga 

The peculiar state of affairs now existing in the State 
of Kentucky is not paralleled, so we believe, in any civilized 
or semi-civilized country on the 
globe, with the exception of Sicily, 
where the Mafia is supreme. If only 
half of what the newspapers report 
is true, it is no exaggeration to say 
that a reign of terror exists in the 
“dark and bloody ground.” The latest outrage, the assas- 
sination of J. B. Marcum, a well-known member of the bar, 
who was shot down in the court house while filing some 
legal papers, seems likely not only to meet jwith no punish- 
ment, but even to recéive no investigation, although dozens 
of men possess sufficient evidence on which to convict the 
murderer. 

At the present time, the machinery of justice in Breathitt 
county is thoroughly demoralized. No one has accepted the 
office of Coroner for years and no inquest has ever been 
held on any victim of a feud. The assassin and his tlwo ac- 
cessories could easily have been arrested for the murder. 
The Sheriff admits that he saw the shooting, while standing 
in a store opposite the courthouse, but instead of arresting 
the murderers, this worthy public official “took to cover.” As 
a palliation for this cowardly piece of business he says that 
he was “certain to be killed if he interfered and did not 
care to risk his life.’ The County Judge, Hargis is the 
name of this gentleman, also admits that he saw the assas- 


An Open Compe- 
tition. 


of “devil 


The Sicily of 
America. 
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sination, but says that “he did not order the sheriff to search 
the building, as he knew that he had enemies.” The mur- 
dered man was allowed to lie where he fell, for ten minutes, 
no one daring to approach him. In fact, it was his wife who 
finally came and mopped up the blood with her handkerchief. 
The public-spirited and valiant County Judge was finally 
prodded by Governor Beckham into giving an authorization 
for the issuance of a reward and upon receiving same the 
Governor offered the munificent sum of $500. 

Now it must be borne in mind that this did not occur in 
a remote country town, but in the heart of a populous city. 
It is only one of humdreds of murders that take place every 
year, the perpetrators of jwhich are never brought to justice. 
One naturally inquires into the psychological cause of the 
peculiar condition of affairs which these facts reveal. Is it 
that the citizens of Kentucky are below the average in 
courage? Possibly not, for the Kentucky regiments have al- 
ways done good service. Is it because of the fact that Ken- 
tucky was originally the “dumping ground” for the wild, 
desperate criminal characters of the country? This probably 
may have something to do with it, and yet how is it thata 
State like Texas is now as orderly as New York and the way- 
farer can travel from one end to the other and never see 
a weapon, whereas he enters Kentucky in fear and trembling. 
How is it that Kentucky, the settlement of which began 
practically with the opening of the nineteenth century is 
in a state of barbarism, while Ohio and Wisconsin, whose 
settlement jwas contemporaneous, are among the most law- 
abiding of owr commonwealths? Surely Kentucky has had 
time to “settle down.” It is not in the condition of a new 
country filled with restless and untamed pioneers of civiliza- 
tion. Can we ascribe its condition in part to the topography 
of the country? Mountaineers have always been notorious 
for their lawless qualities, and yet Pennsylvania, save during 
an occasional strike, would seem to negative tnis as an ex- 
cuse in the present instance. 


In the first place, the cause of the present condition 
can, we think, be ascribed to the peculiar character of the 
Kentuckians themselves. The population of the State was, 
as has been said, composed originally of criminals and refu- 
gees from the more settled counties. At the present time 
the vast majority are illiterate “poor white trash.” An 
aristocracy, well educated and intelligent, but with the 
thoughts and feelings of fifty years ago, are in no condi- 
tion to exercise an appreciable influence upon public affairs. 
Every State in the Union settled as Kentucky was, has re- 
ceived an influx of healthy immigration. Migration into 
Kentucky has been practically nil. The State is thus in 
a condition of decadence and moral dry rot. Its citizens are 
degenerates. Already moral cowards, they are even becom- 
ing physical cowards also, since it is esteemed praiseworthy, 
or at least excusable, to shoot one’s enemy in the back and 
to assassinate an unarmed man. This degeneracy, ‘we be- 
lieve, must partly account for what now prevails. If ten 
courageous, determined and clean-minded men were living 
in this Gomorrah some small fraction of Kentucky’s assas- 
sins would have been tried, convicted, sentenced and exe- 
cuted long ago. Incidentally, we think that Colonel Wat- 
terson might find ample subject for comment in his own 
Bedlam without wandering into Rhode Island on a search 
for the “400’s” iniquities. 

The second cause must be ascribed to the fact that by a 
most singular coincidence, incompetent men have almost in- 
variably been chosen to public offices. We question whether 
in any State in the Union such uniform pusillanimity and 
hopeless inefficiency prevails. It permeates the State’s entire 
system, executive, legislative and judicial. Officials, without ex- 
ception, are afraid to exercise the duties of their offices, owing to 
the fear of private vengeance. Conceive, if you can, of a sheriff 
in any other State who, knowing a murderer, would refuse 





to immediately summon a posse and apprehend him, let the 
consequences be what they might! Conceive, if you can, a county 
judge of prosecuting officer who would not bring the assassin to 
judgment! Conceive, if you can, of a community which would 
tolerate such men in office or, worst of all, conceive, if you 
can, of a bar so cowardly and lacking in public spirit that it 
does not seek to vindicate the law’s majesty to avenge the 
death of an unfortunate brother! 

Hopeless inefficiency has resulted in brazen contempt 
and reckless disregard of the laws. 


oo BG 

There seems to be a tendency now-a-days on the part 
of members of the judiciary to look around for weird and 
bizarre rulings with which to har- 
raw and affright the populace. No 
other reason can very well be as. 
signed for the peculiar actions of! 
which some incumbents of the bench 
are now and then guilty. The latest a 
cession to the noble army is a Boston 
judge who holds that it is “a fraud on the community to allow 
any divorced woman to resume her maiden name where 
there is a child.” In the particular case in which this re 
markavle utterance was delivered, there happened to have 
been no children born of the marriage, so that his Honor 
was graciously pleased to lend an attentive ear to the fair 
pevitioner’s request, so that no especial harm was done. Just 
why a woman should be compelled to go through life taggeu 
out with a cognomen that is an eternal souvenir of her un- 
uappiness, and why permitting her to dispense with the name 
of a debauchee or adulterer should amount to aiding ana 
abetting the aforesaid “fraud on the communicy,” are points 
that the learned judge has not condescended to elucidate 
Not but what it is bad enough to compel the child to bear 
the name of its disgraced father, and an act would be wel- 
comed which would obviate the necessity, but nevertheless 
two wrongs do not make one right, and it is a disgraceful! 
judicial shuffle to refuse relief to the wife merely because 
it is denied to the offspring. 


ogo BaD & 


An edifying condition revealed by the threat of certain 
members of the Minnesota Legislature to bring suit against 
Governor Van Zant for his refusal 
to permit them to loot the assembly 
room in the House of Representa- 
tives of the chairs and desks used by 
them during the last session. It ap- 
pears to have been the custom at 
tne close of previous legislative sessions for these thrifty 
gentlemen to appropriate large quantities of pens, pencils, 
ink, cuspidors and other articles of “bigotry and virtue,” and, 
packing them in large waste paper baskets, ship them to 
their homes, a paternal and beneficent State bien entendu, 
standing sponsor for the freight. This year it was proposed 
to extend the field of operations by including desks and 
chairs among the spoils. Their hopes were destined to be 
wrecked, however, owing to the action of illiberal and cold- 
hearted Governor Van Zant. Wuen a furniture van backe. 
up to the capitol doors Minnesota’s gubernatorial incum- 
bent appeared on the scene of action and ordered the custo- 
dian of the building to lock up the furniture, ruthlessly re- 
fusing to the weary legislator even the chair upon which he 
had legislated during the a long and weary term. It was repre- 
sented to him that the citizens of the sovereign State o! 
Minnesota should be very grateful to their lawmakers for 
their moderation, since they might just as well have voted 
to themselves sections of the Capitol itself. But the Governor 


continued to turn a deaf ear. Republics are proverbially un- 
grateful. 


Resumption of 
Maiden Name by 
Divorced Wife. 


Legis‘ative 
Looters. 
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The Sources of the Constitution. 


By Hon. John Woodward, Justice of the New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division. 


Gladstone once declared the Constitution of the United 
States to be “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
iven time by the brain and purpose of man,” and the most 
f us would be willing to agree with him to the extent that 
his commentary was a compliment to the great charter of our 
national life, but it is by no means an accurate statement, 
and the same thought found a better expression from the 
pen of John Adams one hundred years before him: “- 
esult of accommodation,” says Mr. 
the draft of the Constitution to the English people before 
ts adoption in America, “cannot be supposed to reach the 
deas of perfection of any one; but the conception of such 
an idea, and the deliberate union of so great and various 
a people in such a plan, is, without all partiality or prejudice, 
if not the greatest exertion of human understanding, the 
greatest single effort of national deliberation that the world 
has ever seen.” That is the true conception of the Federal 
Constitution; it is “the greatest single effort of national 
deliberation that the world has ever seen,” and the idea of 
national deliberation necessarily involves the proposition 
that the nation had before it the materials on which to 
deliberate. 

It is unthinkable that the American people, with the 
local prejudices and ambitions of rival colonies, evolved the 
Federal Constitution, with all of its perfection of detail as 
time has demonstrated, out of their inner consciousness, as 
it were; that it was “struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” It was rather the culmination of the 
world’s experience from remotest antiquity; it was an ap- 
proximation of the ideals of poets and philosophers, molded 
and adjusted to the hard facts of history; it was a recogni- 
tion of ideals and of the practical limitations which the 
vices and virtues of mankind had placed upon them in the 
problems of government, and it was truly a great single 
effort of national deliberation upon the fundamental ques- 
tion. “How far can we realize an ideal liberty consistently 
with the requirements of safety?” 

It will be the purpose of this discussion to point out 
some of the sources of the American Constitution; some of 
the influences which had been at work to prepare the public 
mind for the reception and adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for, after all, this is the most remarkable thing about 


Without attempting to account for it, it may be stated 
that there were four works given to the public within a 
quarter of a century of the breaking out of the Revolution, 
without which the Federal Constitution and those of the 
everal States could not, in all probability, have been adopted 
and put into force. Montesquieu’s “Spirit of Laws” was 
first given to the world about 1750. This work undertook for 
the first time to show that laws were not the result of legis- 
ation, but of environment and necessity, the act of legisla- 
ion being merely a formulation of the rule which common 





*From an address delivered before the Brooklyn Law 
School, April 23, 1903. 
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experience and the protection of society in its different stages 
of development and environment had demonstrated to be 
It was extremely valuable to a people about to 
formulate constitutions from its comprehensive view of the 
law and the bringing together from all parts of the civilized 
world examples of laws with the reasons which were back 
It gave to the average man—and it was the aver- 
age man who must be reached and convinced—a comprehen- 
sive and entertaining view of the law, in striking contrast 
to the technical and pedantic discussions to be found in 
“Coke Upon Littleton,” or the scholarly and abstruse com- 
mentaries of Lord Bacon and other writers upon the law 
of England, which was, in the main, the only law known to 
But Montesquieu’s work was abstract; it did 
not lay down any particular system of laws for any given 
country; it merely sought to show the universality of law 
and its many manifestations and modifications under differ- 
ing circumstances. 


necessary. 


of them 


the colonists. 


The defects in Montesquieu’s “Spirit of Laws” may have 
suggested the “Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone;” 
at least the work of the latter came from the press about fif- 
teen years later, in 1765, and met the popular demand for 
statement of the law of England, which the 
colonists insisted was the natural heritage of the people who 
owed allegiance to that governmeut, whether on this side of 
the Atlantic or elsewhere. These two works supplied the 
foundation for a vast amount of popular discussion; they 
will be found cited in nearly all the Revolutionary pamphlets 
and in the debates of all the States adopting the Constitution, 
as well as in many of the newspaper articles of the day. 


a conc'se 


Between the time of the appearance of these two great 
works, which brought within the reach of the pamphleteers 
the laws and usages of the world, Vattell’s “Laws of Nations” 
was published. The work makes little claim to originality; 
its chiefest merit was in bringing into the realm of publica- 
tion a comparatively concise statement of the law of nations 
as formulated by Wolf, Puffendorf, Grotius and others, and 
making it available for the guidance of those whose duty 
it was to deal with the foreign relations of this developing 
nation. There was a decided disposition upon the part of a 
considerable number of Americans, prominent in the af- 
fairs of the nation, to disregard international law, and espe- 
cially to treat as beneath their dignity the forms and cere- 
monies attending diplomatic negotiations, this being one 
of the chief elements of contention between John Adams, 
Silas Deane and Benjamin Franklin, the latter holding that 
it was not the province of struggling states to teach the 
old world a new system of diplomacy, while the former in- 
sisted on a blunt, not to say, a boorish, system of demanding 
concessions on the part of the monarchical governments 
with which they were called upon to negotiate, and the 
teachings of Vattel played a most important part in modi- 
fying the tone of our foreign representatives, as well as in 
furnishing important principles in the formulation of our 
constitutions. Vattel was a subject of the king of Prussia, 
born in the year 1714, and his work, while not of surpassing 
merit, has played an important part in the history of the 
world and in the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
in so far as it deals with external affairs. 

Last, but not least, in the catalogue of works which 
brought constitutional principles to the homes of the people, 
and made possible our own constitutions, was that of John 
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the English constitution stands unrivaled to the present 
time. This work was the first to attempt to define and limit 
the English Constitution, and although much has been since 
written, no one has ever improved upon the original. 


It was designed for the English reader; it had in it 
nothing which was offensive to monarchy, and was rather 
an appreciative vindication of that institution, but it laid 
down the broad principles underlying the English system 
of laws by the consent of the governed, and was far better 
appreciated and understood in America than among the peo- 
ple for whom it was designed. To the Americans it pointed 
out a constitutional form of government; it indicated clearly 
the proper limitations upon the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers, and how well this was done may be gathered 
from the appreciative remark of John Adams: “But who 
can think of writing upon this subject after De Lolme, whose 
book is the best defense of the political balance of three 
powers that ever was written?” 


Of lesser importance in a popular sense, but playing 
a part in the development by bringing into prominence the 
political philosophies of another age, was the republication 
of the works of James Harrington, a contemporary of Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1771. The keynote of Harrington’s political 
theory was that the sovereignty rested in land; that those 
who had control of the soil would have command over the 
powers of the State, and this theory is worked out into 
a system of government, going into the minutest details of 
salaries, etc., in his “Oceana.” The work is illustrated, and 
his picture representations of “The Manner and Use of the 
Ballot,” a graduated or progresssive process, give one the 
impression of the interior of a modern lodge room. 


But back of these ancient English commentators upon 
government were others who had given thought to the ques- 
tion. Dr. Swift, in his “Contests and Dissensions Between 
the Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome,” observes that 
the best legislators of all ages agree in this, that the abso- 
lute power, which originally is in the whole body, is a trust 
too great to be committed to any one man or assembly; and, 
therefore, in their several institutions of government, power 
in the last resort was always placed by them in balance 
among the one, the few and the many; and it will be an 
eternal rule in politics, among every free people, that there 
is a balance of power to be held by every State within it- 
self. A mixed government, partaking of the known forms 
received in the schools is by no means of Gothic invention, 
but hath place in nature and reason, and seems very well 
to agree with the sentiments of most legislators; for, not to 
mention the several republics of this composition in Gaul 
and Germany, described by Caesar and Tacitus, Polybius 
tells us that the best government is that which censists of 
three forms—regno, optimatium et populi imperio. Such was 
that of Sparta in its primitive institution by Lycurgus, and 
such was the state of Rome under its consuls. 


Dr. Franklin, while a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, in 1776, and while that body was 
deliberating a motion to add a second body to the legislative 
department of that State, is quoted as saying that two as- 
semblies appeared to him like a practice he had somewhere 
seen of “certain wagoners, who, when about to descend a 
steep hill with a heavy load, if they had four cattle, took 
off one pair from before and chained them to the hinder part 
of the wagon, drove them uphill; while the pair before, and 
the weight of the load, overbalancing the strength of those 
behind, drew them slowly and moderately down the hill.” 
This language has been construed to have been uttered in 
derision of the plan, but Mr. Adams suggests and not im- 
probably, that r. Franklin had in mind the same principle 
enunciated by Harrington, and that had the latter been in 
convention he might well have declared: “Oh, the depth of 








charter, has revealed to mankind the whole mystery of a 
commonwealth, which consists as much in dividing anc 
equalizing forces; in controlling the weight of the load and 
the activity of one part, by the strength of another, as it 
does in dividing and choosing.” 


It was Aristotle who said that “a government where the 
law alone should prevail would be the kingdom of God,” and 
it was this ideal to which the American people bended their 
energies in the building of a constitutional system. “Gov- 
ernment de jure, or, according to the ancient prudence,” 
says Harrington, “is an art, whereby a civil society of men 
is instituted and preserved upon the foundation of common 
interest; or to follow Aristotle and Livy, it is an empire of 
laws and not of men. And government, to define it accord- 
ing to modern prudence, or de facto, is an art, by which 
some men, or some few men, subject a city or a nation, and 
rule it according to his or their private interests, made ac- 
cording to the interest of a man, or a few families, may be 
said to be the empire of men, and not of laws.” In our 
constitutional system we have carefully avoided the excesses 
of democracy so much feared by Swift, Junius, Beccaria, 
Rochefoucault, De Lolme, Hobbes and others; and with equal 
skill we have avoided the ills of monarchy and aristocracy. 
We have recognized the frailties of mankind, and we have 
set their weaknesses off against each other, and we have 
done this because the experiences of the past, brought down 
to us through the works of the poets, philosophers and states- 
men, have been before the people in the great national de- 
liberation which foreran the constitutions of the States and 
of the United States. We find the germs of our Constitution 
in all of the ages of the past; we find the leaders of the in- 
tellectual world in remote centuries voicing the doctrines and 
using the language of our constitutional literature of to- 
day, and we realize in some measure at least the debt we 
owe to those who sowed the seeds of liberty in the barren 
soil of an ignorant past, only that it might blossom and grow 
rich fruitage in a new world. 


Having taken this hasty view of the sources of our Con- 
stitution, and pointed out the forces which had been at work 
to prepare the public mind for its reception and adoption, 
there is no more fitting way of bringing this discussion to a 
close than to quote the words of Washington in his farewell 
address, where he says: 


“It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, 
in a free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding, in the exercise 
of the powers of one department, to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse it which pre- 
dominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us 
of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal, against inYasions by 
the others, has been evinced by experiments, ancient and 
modern; some of them in our own country, and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to 
institute them. If, in the opinion of the people the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional powers be, in 
any particular, wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent evil, 
any partial or transient benefit which the use can, at any 
time, yield.” 
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Gilbertian Lawyers. 


The law and the drama have often been close allies. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mr. Herman Mer!- 
vale, and Mr. Anthony Hope all practiced at the Bar before 
they wrote for the stage, and many another name might be 
how much the drama owes to the law, but 
Mr. Gilbert’s name alone is sufficient to indicate how deep 
the indebt« Of all those who have deserted Themis 
none has ever turned his legal training to better 
1ccount than has the author of “lolanthe.” Such dramatists 
as Mr. Sidney Grundy and Mr. Anthony Hope take no delight 
n weaving plots. That is an occu’pation which they 
wisely leave to playwrights with no knowledge of its dangers. 
jut Mr. Gilbert, who knows the law well enough to know how 
to laugh at it, 


idded to suggest 
Iness is. 
or Thespis, 


legal 


is never happier than when aiming his shafts 
of wit at the profession of which he was once a practising 


member. 

Judges, barristers, solicitors—all three branches of the 
legal profession come in for their share of satire, in the 
Savoy operas: 

The law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 

It has no kind of fault or flaw, 

And I, my lords, embody the law. 

So sings the Lord Chancellor in “Iolanthe,” perhaps 
the best of all Mr. Gilbert’s legal characters. Nobody but 


a legal dramatist could have created the interesting problem 
which this “highly 
love with a ward of court. 


confronts chancellor” who 


“The feelings of a 


susceptible 
has fallen in 


ord chancellor 


who is in love with a ward of court are 
not to be envied. What is his position? Can he give his 
own consent to his own marriage with his own ward? Can 


he marry his own ward without his own consent? And if he 
ward without his own consent, can he com- 
mit himself for contempt of his own court? And if he 
commit himself for contempt of his own court can he 


appear by counsel before himself for arrest of his own judg- 


marries his own 


ment? Ah, my lords, it is indeed painful to have to sit 
upon a woolsack which is stuffed with such thorns as 
these.” Not less amusing is the account given by this “con- 


stitutional guardian” of “Pretty young girls in chancery” 
of the “new and original plan” on which he determined to 
work “when he went to the bar as a very young man”: 


ll never throw dust in a juryman’s eyes, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 
Or hoodwink a judge who is not overwise, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 
Or assume that the witnesses summoned in force, 
In Exchequer, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas or Divorce, 
Have perjured themselves as a matter of course, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 


It is be it 
determines to 


noted, an “equity draughtsman” who thus 
conduct common-law cases with scrupulous 
fairness, but this, perhaps, is to be counted as another proof 
of Mr. Gilbert’s humor. The following verse is intended 
to apply to the bar as a whole: 


E’er I go into court I will read my brief through, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 

And I'll never take work I’m unable to do, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 

My learned profession I'll never disgrace 

By taking a fee with a grin on my face, 

When I haven't been there to dttend to the case, 
(Said I to myself, said I) 


Gilbertian judges are fond of indulging in reminiscences 
of their forensic days. Mr. Gilbert seldom aims his shafts 
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of wit at 





the bench, though Ko Ko, in “The Mikado” includes 


in his long list of social offenders who never will be missed 


‘That nisi prius nuisance, who just now is rather rife, the 
Judicial Humorist.” He is accustomed to make his occu- 


pants of the bench the vehicles of his satire on the methods 


of the bar. Even the judge in “Trial by Jury”—‘and a good 
judge too”—is chiefly occupied in explaining how he came 
to be a judge. He fell in love with “a rich attorney’s elderly 
ugly daughter,’ who might, “very well pass for forty-three, 
in the dusk, with a light behind her,” and that rich at- 
torney promised he should “reach the reward of his pluck 
at the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions.” 


The rich attorney was good as his word, 
The briefs came trooping gaily, 

And every day my voice was heard 
At the sessions or ancient Bailey. 
All thieves who could my fees afford, 

Relied on my orations, 
And many a burglar I’ve restored 

To his friends and his relations. 
little in Mr. Gilbert’s 


Members of the bar figure but 


plays. Almost the only barrister his wit and fancy have 
created is Sir Bailey Barre, Q. C., M. P. in “Utopia” of whom 
Princess Zara sings:” 


A complicated gentleman, allow me to present, 


Of all the arts and faculties the terse embodiment, 
He’s a great arithmetician who can demonstrate with ease, 
That two and two are three, or five, or anything you please; 


An eminent logician who can make it clear to you 

That black is white—when looked at from the proper point of 
view: 

A marvelous philologist who'll undertake to show 

That “yes” is but another and a neater form of “no.” 


This description of his marvelous powers is evidently 
not displeasing to the honorable and learned gentleman, 
for he is candid enough to add: 


All preconceived ideas on any subject I can scout, 

And demonstrate beyond all possibility of doubt, 

That whether you’re an honest man or whether you're a thief 
Depends on whose solicitor has given me a brief. 


Solicitors take a legitimate pride in the fact that Sir 
Henry Fowler was the first practising member of their 
branch of the profession to become a Cabinet Minister. Long 
however, Sir Henry Fowler became Secretary of 
State for India, the author of “H. M. S. Pinafore, per- 
how excellent a stepping-stone to the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty was a stool in a solicitor’s office. 
Sir Joseph Porter, who, while an office boy, “polished up the 
handle on the big front door,” contrived to make his mark 
even as a junior clerk in an attorney’s office. 


before, 


ceived 


In serving writs I made such a name, 

That an articled clerk I soon became: 

I wore clean collars and a brand new suit, 
For the pass examination at the institute. 
And that pass examination did so well for me, 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s nevee! 


Two other members of the solicitor branch of the pro- 
fession have been admitted at the Savoy. There is the no- 
tary in “The Sorcerer’ who, “dry and snuffy, deaf and 
slow” is “everything that girls detest,” and there is the 
more attractive notary in “The Grand Duke” who sings of 
the Prince who “passed an Act, short and compact, which 
may be briefly stated.” 
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Unlike the complicated laws 
A parliamentary draughtsman draws, 
It may be briefly stated. 


One of the best pieces of satire in Mr. Gilbert’s play is 
to be found in “The Mountebanks,” where, in singularly in- 
genious rhymes he explains why Ophelia ought to have in- 





stituted a breach of promise action against the melanchol: 
Dane. 


Ophelia to her sex was a disgrace, 
Whom nobody could feel compassion for. 
Ophelia should have gone to Ely Place, 
To consult an eminent solicitor. 
—The “London Law Journal.” 
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Our Military Judicial System. 


Under the above title, Col. Edward Hunter, a Judge- 
Advocate of the army, has contributed to the “Journal of the 
Military Service Institution’ a defence of the present court- 
martial and of the legal procedure now in vogue in the army. 
It merits the particular attention in view of the total failure 
of the courts-martial in the Philippines to convict or properly 
to punish the water-cure offenders. Eleven officers have thus 
far been tried for outrages committed upon natives, and in 
every case save one, the receiving authority, whether Gen- 
eral or President, has declared that the courts utterly failed 
to subserve the ends of justice. So startling and shameful 
a record may well lead to the inquiry, whether it is due to a 
low morale among the officers of the army, or whether the 
court-martial procedure itself does not require a radical over- 
hauling. As Col. Hunter puts it, “the interest, safety, repu- 
tation and honor of the army depend, to a notable extent, 
upon the judgments of its court-martial.” 

There is no doubt in our mind that to both the reasons 
mentioned may be attributed the miscarriages of justice we 
see. It is not without significance that Major Glenn, although 
twice convicted of offenses that would send a civilian to the 
penitentiary for a long term of years, was recently greeted 
with cheers on entering a Manila theatre filled with officers. 
So widespread seems to have been the water-cure torture, 
if we may believe the statements made by army officers of 
standing, that most of the courts-martial under consideration 
appear to have been affected by a fellow-feeling, and there- 
fore have been all too lenient in their judgments. But it is 
not only in the Philippines that courts-martial are so kind. 
A lieutenant of artillery just tried in Porto Rico for gross 
drunkenness on duty has been let off with a reprimand and 
restriction to his place of duty for six months. The history 
of the service abounds with similar cases, although courts- 
martial are generally ordered only when an officer has gone 
so far in his misconduct as to make himself absolutely im- 
possible to his associates. The statement is also frequently 
made to us by officers that a man is never ordered before a 
court-martial until he thoroughly merits dismissal. 

Turning to the procedure of the courts-martial, Col. 
Hunter is undoubtedly correct in saying that some very good 
law has been laid down at one time or another by De Hart, 
Holt, Winthrop, and other men who have served in the army’s 
legal department. It is undeniable, however, that the articles 
of war relating to courts-martial require a complete over- 
hauling. Why should members of a court still be admonished 
to “behave with decency and calmness?” Why should the 
sentence be arrived at by voting for the least punishment first? 
Why should the Judge-Advocate, an officer appointed simul- 
taneously with the court, be empowered to expound the law 
while acting as the Government prosecutor? Why should 
this same officer have the right to act as counsel for the pris- 
oner, while also judge and prosecuting attorney? The Nine- 
teenth Article of War distinctly says that “he shall so far 
consider himself counsel for the prisoner as to object to any 
leading questions to any of the witnesses, and to any question 


to the prisoner the annswer to whoch might tend to incrim- 
inate himself.” 


| law of evidence is violated almost all the time. 


| the reviewing General, or President. 


Not even Col. Hunter could deny that in nine cases out ot 
ten the judge-advocate of a court-martial is grossly ignorant 
of the law. He may be a lieutenant two years out of Wesi 
Point or a captain whose sole experience has been gained as a 
member of some court-martial. As a result, even in cases 
relating solely to discipline, there are constantly frightful 
miscarriages of justice, particularly in the case of enlisted 
men. We cited an instance last year of a soldier sentenced 
for years because the court took the advice of a visiting 
officer who had just begun the study of law, and who sub- 
sequently discovered that his advice was wholly wrong. The 
In the famous 
case of Capt. Carter, the violations were so flagrant as to 
horrify civilian lawyers of prominence. The technical engi- 
neering questions involved were also quite beyond the ability 
of the court. It was only because of the prisoner’s evident 
guilt that this did not become a second Dreyfus case. 

In a court-martial case in the Philippines, now before us, 
a private soldier was found guilty of the worst possible 
crime—rape of a Filipino girl—only by a vote of four to 
three, although there was no evidence whatever for the de- 
fence. In the voting which followed, a sentence of twenty 
years was agreed upon. The prisoner merited life imprison- 
ment or death, and almost got off with ten years. The 
private soldiers rarely have adequate or interested counsel, 
and cannot afford to employ civilian lawyers, as most officers 
do now. It recently came out in the navy that prisoners for 
thirty years back have never been furnished with copies of 
the charges against them until brought into court! More- 
over, the private is never tried by his peers, but by his mili- 
tary superiors. 

There are, moreover, no courts of appeal, and if a sentence 
is disapproved, the offender is simply restored to duty by 
He is never tried again 


| because of mistaken procedure, as is the case in civilian courts. 


In many respects, the whole system is a direct inheritance 
from the Roman law, and is comparatble not to Anglo- 
Saxon legal methods, but to some French forms and courts. 

None the less, Col. Hunter would have matters remain 
unchanged. He quotes from the “‘Evening Post” to show 
the grave defects of ordinary criminal] justice and the suscepti- 
bility of civil courts to political considerations. That is 


| certainly no excuse for maintaining the faults of the court- 


| of honor. 


martial. He is sanguine enough, also, to think that at this 
time, when the army is full of untrained and undisciplined 
officers, the courts will be sure to maintain a high standard 
All the suggestions for reform he waves away. 
Army justice may continue to be blind lest that terrible 
thing, an innovation, find its way into the service. Upon all 
remedies he turns his back—upon an overhauling of the 
articles of war; upon the employment of civilian courts fa- 
miliar with the law and free from military prejudice, yet with 
the honor of the service at heart; upon the readjustment of 
the Judge-Advocate’s varied duties and powers. He will hear 
nothing of a court of appeal or review; nor of the employ- 
ment of civilian judges on courts-martial as is done even in 
Germany, where militarism is supreme.—New York “Post.” 
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The Acquittal of a President. 
By David Miller Dewitt. 

“The Impeachment and Trial of AndrewJohnson, Seventeenth President of the United 

States,’ by David Miller Dewitt, recently published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 

must take high rank as a historical work. The author’s language is polished to a degree 

and while we do not recall having previously met with any volume from his pen, he never 

theless possesses the ease and finish of a practical writer. At times, as in the following 

excerpt, his language takes on a vividly dramatic character, and it is here where Mr. 

Dewitt is at his best. In the course of hisintroduction he _ successively depicts the 

problem of reconstruction, the meeting of the Thirty-ninth Congress, the first veto, the 

struggle for the two-thirds, Colorado, the fourteenth amendment and Tennessee, and 

the appeal to the country. Then taking up the main thread of the story, he treats of the 

preparations for impeachment, the tenure of office and reconstruction acts, the course 

of Edwin M. Stanton, the impeachment and the acquittal. The author has had the ex- 

ceptional advantage of examining many of the private papers of the ex-President as 

well as a series of scrap hooks compiled by Col. William G. Moore, one of the latter’s 

private secretaries. The following account of the acquittal is quoted as an example of 

Mr. Dewitt’s trenchant and clear-cut style. As the climax to an exciting period of our 

history it arouses the interest which an Englishman should fee) at a record of the 

proceedings of a Stafford or a Hastings. 

The dragooning of senators necessarily ceased, for a time hearts stand still as the Chief Justice rises, grasps the sides 
at least, when, at noon, on Saturday, the sixteenth of May, | of the desk before him and utters the words: “Call the 
Chief Justice Chase took the chair and called the High Court | roll.” “Mr. Anthony,” the clerk calls, and the Rhode Island 


Impeachment to order. Of the fifty-four senators, every 
nan was in his seat except one. Howard was there, but 
Grimes, it was whispered, had been taken ill, and his seat 
was empty. All seven of the managers were in attendance. 
Of the President's counsel, Stanbery, Evarts, Nelson and 
Groesbeck appeared in their place. The House of Repre- 
sentatives was present en mass, and the galleries were packed. 
The prevailing excitement had reached a pitch of intensity 
that manifested itself by a stillness that is felt. A realiz- 

g sense that the deposition of an American President was 
mething more than a politician’s game seemed to have 
lescended at last upon the entire assemblage, and that the 
lestiny of the great modrn Republic might be hanging on 

e decision of the hour. Williains, of Oregon, the mouth- 
piece of the caucus which the mapority of this senatorial 

uurt had deemed it decorous to hold, was the first to break 
he spell. He moved the adoption of an order that the 
Chief Justice, in directing the secretary to read the several 
articles, should direct him to read the last article first, upon 
which the question should be taken( and thereafter on the 
other ten successively as they stood. The motion was a 
ritical one, the yeas and nays were demanded, and the order 
is agreed to by 34 yeas to 19 nays, absent 1. Wade had 
ted at last, but the required two-thirds were not quite 
here. Of the seven suspected senators, every one was in 
negative except the absent Grimes, and his place was 
supplied by Willey. 


Edmunds moves that the Senate proceed to judgment. 
The decisive hour has come. For an instant Fessenden 
Staves it off by begging for time that Grimes may be present. 
But Reverdy Johnson announces in sentences broken by the 
strain of the moment: “The Senator is here. I have sent 

him. He is down-stairs. He will be in the Chamber in 
& moment. He is here.’”’ And Grimes, faint and paie, is 
borne through the press and fairly lifted into his seat. The 
High Court is full and there is to be no delay. The Chief 
Justice directs the secretary to read the eleventh article, 
and it is read to impatient and unheeding ears. A thousand 


“te 





senator stands up in his place. The Chief Justice puts the 
question: “Mr. Senator Anthony, how say you? Is the re- 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
not guilty of a high misdemeanor, as charged in 
this article.’ And, looking into the eyes of his eminent 
friend, the senator dispels the last cloud of suspicion arising 
from their intimacy by responding “Guilty.” Two democrats 
follow with their anticipated answers, when Cameron pro- 
vokes a momentary laugh by running right over the pre- 
siding officer with his eager “Guilty,” before the question 
is half out. Seven votes for conviction are heard in quick 
succession; then three for acquittal; then three for con- 
viction; when, at the name of Fessenden, there is a breath- 
less pause and his “Not Guilty’ high and clear, is followed 
by a sigh of relief. Fowler comes next. The tremendous 
nervous strain is too heavy for him, and his faltering articu- 
lation is mistaken for the word “Guilty;’’ there is a thrill of 
triumph or despair, when, on the demand of the presiding 
officer, the senator, repeating his actual answer, half stuns 
his hearers by the violence of the reaction. When Grimes is 
called his feebleness is so manifest that the Chief Justice 
suggests his voting in his seat; but the senator is bound 
to furnish no handle to an accusation of shamefacedness, and 
with the assistance of friends, he staggers to his feet to de- 
clare his independence as a judge. Howard, likewise, de- 
clines the same privilege and conquers his physical weakness 
to record in the most conspicuous manner his belief in the 
guilt of the President. The eyes of the managers and of the 
Missouri representatives burn with wicked light when Hen- 
derson is called. He has not resigned, will he withhold his 
vote? If a glimmer of hope still flickers in the breasts, his 
prompt response extinguishes it forever. Ten votes for con- 
viction follow, interspersed with five for acquittal, when the 
clerk calls the fatal name. Twenty-four “Guilties” have 
been pronounced and ten more are certain to come. Willey is 
almost sure and will make thirty-five. Thirty-six are needed, 
and with this one vote the grand consummation is attained, 
Johnson is out and Wade is in his place. It is a singular 
fact that not one of the actors in that high scene was sure 
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in his own mind how this one senator was going to vote, ex- 
cept perhaps himself. ‘Mr. Senator Ross, how say you?” 
the voice of the Chief Justice rings out over the solemn 
silence. ‘Is the respondent, Andrew Johnson, guilty or not 
guilty of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article.’ 
The Chief Justice bends forward, intense anxiety furrowing 
his broad brow. The seated associates of the senator on his 
feet fix upon him their united gaze. The representatives 
of the people of the United States watch every movement of 
his features. The whole audience listens for the coming 
answer as it would have listened for the crack of doom. 
And the answer comes, full, distinct, definite, unhesitating 
and unmistakable. The words “Not Guilty” sweep over the 
assembly, and, as one man, the hearers fling themselves 
back into their seats; the strain snaps, the contest ends; im- 
peachment is blown into the air. The clerk drones on—Mr. 
Sherman, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Sumner, but the 
voices of the respondents are unheeded. The two Nebraska 
senators fulfil the contract of their admission and duly 
“reinforce” the majority, but they might as well be still 
“knocking at the door.’ Would that Colorado! were in!” 
Trumbull’s vote has been discounted. At the call of Van 
Winkle there may have been a feeble afterglow of hope, but 
the senator votes “Not Guilty’? with no sign of compassion. 
Wade comes next; no glittering prize dangling before his 
,eyes, his presidency pro tem. clattering like an empty clog 
at his heels, but he votes “Guilty,” like the Duke of Orleans, 
in his heart and conscience. Willey’s vote is no longer a 
source of anxiety; he may keep to his conservatives now. 
But Willey, once his colleague has made acquittal sure, re- 
verts irresistibly to the majority and to the Methodist 
Church. Williams, Wilson, Yates, follow like last drops of 
an exhaustive vein and the roll call ends. “Andy” has 
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escaped conviction by one vote. There are whisperings be 
tween senators; representatives rush hither and thither, and 
there is a bustling and a rustling in the galleries. Ths 
Chief Justice quietly directs the secretary to read the first 
article. A vote on the first article, with Sherman and Howe 
committed against it, cannot fail to prove still more -dis 
astrous than the vote just taken, and Williams in the dis- 
traction of the moment, proposes a recess of fifteen minutes 
for consultation. Such a breach of judicial decorum finds, 
even at this high crisis, no favor, and the senator finally moves 
the adjournment of the Senate sitting as a court for ten 
days. Pending this motion, the announcement of the result 
on the eleventh article, hitherto overlooked in the excite- 
ment is called for, and the Chief Justice proclaims that 
thirty-five senators have voted “Guilty” and nineteen “Not 
Guilty.” “Two-thirds not having pronounced guilty, the 
President is, therefore, acquitted on this article.” The ques- 
tion then recurs on the adjournment. The Chief Justice 
decides the motion out of order on the ground that the exe- 
cution of an order already made by the Senate is pending 
There is an appeal from the decision, and the Chief Justice 
is overruled. Henderson then moves to adjourn to the first 
of July—a proposition which receives the votes of the mem- 
orable nineteen and Willey’s besides. McCreery’s common. 
sense amendment to adjourn without day gets but six votes 
The court then adjourns to the twenty-sixth. 


Meanwhile the audience has streamed forth from the 
capitol, and the tidings of the President’s acquittal are sent 
careering through the country on the wings of the lightning 
At all the commercial centers the news is received with a 
feeling or relief. The business men, without distinction of 
party, had always deprecated the project as essentially revo- 
lutionary and as destructive of the material interests of the 
people. The champions of the President, we may be sure, 
did not leave him long in suspense. During the actual trial 
his secretaries kept him informed of the incidents of every 
day, and on the decisive occasion every vote was telegraphed 
from the capitol to the White House. On the formal an- 
nouncement of the result, Stanbery and Nelson escaped from 
the Senate Chamber and hastened to congratulate their 
client, Nelson especially being beside himself with delight. 
The President received the news without visible emotion. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of this trying time, the de- 
meanor, carriage and conversation of Andrew Johnson wert 
enough of themselves to stamp him as an extraordinary man. 
Confronted by an overwhelming majority of both Houses of 
Congress, every one bent upon turning him out of office, 
outside of his cabinet and a few prominent office holders, 
with hardly a serviceable friend upon whom to rely, he ap- 
peared wholly undismayed, unfiurried, serenely confident 
in his ultimate triumph. While every one else was going 
wild with excitement on his account, he alone was calm and 
cool. His prosecutors appeared overheated and nervous at 
all times; when affairs were not to their mind they were pee- 
vish, irascible and abusive; when affairs were on the mount- 
ing hand they were reckless, domineering, coarsely incontinent, 
He, on the contrary, was always placid, cheerful, apparently 
indiferent. When the prospect was blackest, no word of de- 
spondency or petulance escaped his lips; when the horizon 
lightened, there was no burst of undignified hilarity, no fitful 
study of revenge, no arrogant boasting. Not that he had lost 
one jot of his native pugnacity. In fact, he was more than 
ever resolved to fight the multitude of his enemies every day 
and at all times, as, in fact, he did to the end. An un 
wonted playfulness of humor was observed in him as th« 
days of stress went by. “Well, what are the signs of th: 
Zodiac to-day?” was his greeting to his secretary when that 
official came to make his evening report. We have sai‘ 
that he was apparently indifferent to the result. We might 
have said that, in point of fact, he was indifferent. At time: 
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ie seemed buoyed up by a belief in the impossibility that 
he Senate of the United States, of which he had heen so long 
1 member, could convict him of a crime, and, when he did 
rreak his habitual reticence on the subject, it was to express 
the conviction that among the Republican senators there 
vould be found in the end enough high-minded men to eman- 
ipate themselves from party ties so far as to declare that the 
President had committed no offense deserving impeachment. 
tut, on the other hand, there were moments when he must 
have looked adverse judgment in the face. His counsel, his 
confidential advisers, his most intimate friends, 
troubled with grave misgivings and at times gave 
There were moments when he, too, seemed sunk in 
meritation, when he would sit stern and silent iv his chair 
or pace up and down the rooms and halls of the White House 
in the still hours of the night. 
left on the minds of those nearest and dearest to him was 


most were 
up hope. 


deep 


Yet, the resultant impression 


that he was not only careless about the result but that to 
him conviction would be welcome. That he contemplated 
forcible resistence is not likely. He believed, as was stated 


that 
the Senate, with twenty of its members shut out, had no con- 
stitutional right to try him, but he did not plead to its juris- 
diction, and, therefore, we may believe that he concluded to 
waive the point once for all. It is possible that he may have 
onuted up his resources, calculated the cost and meant in the 
last extermity calling upon General Hancock for assistance, 


in open court by his intimate friends as well as counsel, 


| 


to put his fate to the touch and win or lose it all, and, in 
contingency, we can understand why an adverse 
judgment might in a certain sense have been welcome. But, 
considering on the one hand the slenderness of his available 
forces, and on the other hand the plenitude of the power of 
his adversaries, we may put aside any such supposition as 
out of the question. If, however, conviction had been secured 
by so gross an outrage as the introduction at the last moment 
of senators who had taken no part in the trial, we may rest 
assured that, rather than submit, he would have been hewn 
es on the threshold of the White House. But, had con- 
viction come under the regular constitutional forms, however 


such a 


to piec 


illegal and unjust in substance it may have appeared to him 
to be, there is little doubt but that he had schooled himself 
to y and at once appeal to the people. It may be ob- 


jected to this view that the Senaie would have precluded the 
ity of a renewal of the contest by superadding to the 
removal the further penalty of disqualification from office, a 
penalty we have already seen Sumner laying his plans to 
a majority vote. But, even if the Senator from 
Massachusetts had succeeded in carrying out his vengeful pur- 
pose, and thus shut out Johnson from contesting the Presi- 
dency, still the additional punishment the Senate might 
tutionally inflict, extending no further than disquali- 
fication to hold office “under the United States,” would not 
have debarred the unconquerable defendant from seeking pub- 
in his own State and coming back to the Senate. 
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Ye Supreme Court of Missouri Discourseth Anent 
Poor Marksmanship. 


Missouri’s Supreme Court, in an opinion written by Judge 
W. C. Marshall, takes occasion to have a little fun with Chief 
of Detectives William Desmond, of St. Louis, in deciding a 
case in his favor and likewise commending him for obedience 
to discipline 
The court twits Mr. Desmond for his poor marksmanship 
and gravely considers in what manner the chief of detectives 
could hit a boy on a far distant corner when shooting at a 
steer just below him in the street. 
The facts in the case are that, in 1892, on July 6, a wild 
eer ran amuck in St. Louis in the neighborhood of the Four 
Courts. A number of policemen ran after the animal, firing 
revolvers in an attempt to kill the steer. Mr. Desmond, who 
is a detect've on the force of Chief Harriman at the time, 
was in the Four Courts building, and, leaning out of the win- 
w directly above the steer,-emptied his revolver without 
effect. A boy named Albert Tolch, standing on the north side 
of Clark street, was struck by a bullet. 
Tolch brought suit against Desmond for damages and got 
gment. Desmond compromised the suit for $971.30. An 
rdinance was passed to reimburse Desmond, when an action 
Was brought to restrain the city officials from paying the 
iim, on the ground that it was for the use of an individual. 
The Supreme Court to-day reversed the lower court and di- 
rected the city to pay the amount since Desmond was acting 
in Official capacity. 
The epinion contains the following rather humorous 
guage concerning Mr. Desmond’s ability to hit the “bull’s- 


“A mad steer running wild on the streets of a populous 
and threatening the lives of the people is a nuisance on 
‘ 


” 
‘ 


: 3 


such streets. There was apparently on hand no gayly attired 
matadore, with red shawl and keen edged sword, to remove 
the animal with neatness and despatch, nor was there a 


tessie Mulhall to lasso and tie the steer with speed and 


grat Under the circumstances and under the act aforesaid, 
it was arly the duty of the police to remove the nuisance. 

It does not appear from the record how it fell out that 
Desmond could hit a boy on the opposite side of the street 
while leaning out of a window and shooting at a steer in the 
street below him. It would not be contended that he made 
a ‘bull’s-eye’ on the shot. In fact, such a remarkable exhibi- 
tion marksmanship could not even be explained upon the 
theory that 

Many an arrow at random sent 
Hits mark the archer little meant 
“It rather depends for solution upon the precedent re- 
corded in the nursery rhyme: ‘He shot at a goose and hit a 


gander.’ In short, but for the fact that the verdict in the 


damage suit so declared, the idea that such a thing could have 
happened would not have been tolerated. But however it 
came about it goes to show the state of discipline that ex- 


isted in the force and speaks volumes of pratse to the spirit 


of obedience to orders that actuated Desmond, whica, in 
some degree, at least, compensates for the poor marksmanship 
displayed. The incident goes to prove most conclusively that 
brains and bullets are necessary to make a successful detec- 
tive, and that Desmond earned his position and enviable repu- 
tation by the possession of a cool head rather than by su- 

perior ability with a gun, and even if he could not hit a mad 
steer he could ‘make a hit’ as the head of so efficient a detec- 
tive force.” 
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The Legal Aspect of the Czar’s Manifesto. 


The manifesto issued by the Czar of Russia is being 
pretty thoroughly discussed in the American papers in all 
its bearings, and some interesting facts in relation to condi- 
tions in Russia are elicited. The clause in the new decree 
which attracts most attention is that in which the Czar de- 
clares: “We * * * have deemed it expedient to strength- 
en and decree the undeviating observance of the principles of 
tolerance laid down by the fundamental laws of the Russian 
Empire, which, recognizing the Orthodox Church as the ruling 
one, grant to all of our subjects of other religions, and to 
all foreign persuasions, freedom of creed and worship, in 
accordance with their rites.” This paragraph, which has all 
the appearance of inaugurating an important reform, marks 


in reality merely a continuation of the status quo. Says “The | 
187.) 


Outlook:” 

“Mohammedans have had their mosques, Jews their syna- 
gogues, and Roman Catholics and Lutherans their churches in 
Russia for many years, and have worshiped in them, accord- 
ing to their respective creeds and rites, without let or hind- 
rance. The thing that is denied in Russia is the right of an 
Orthodox Christian to think for himself in religious matters, 
and, as the result of such thinking, to change the form of 
his religious faith and leave the Orthodox Church. The de- 
nial of that right is not affected in the slightest degree by the 
Czar’s proclamation of religious liberty. The law, as it now 
stands, is as follows: 

“All persons yho leave the Orthodox Church for the church 
of any other Christian denomination shall be turned over to 
the spiritual authorities for admonition and instruction, and 
shall then be dealt with in accordance with ecclesiastical 


rules. Until they shall return to Orthodoxy, their mino 
children shall be taken in charge by the Government, in order 
that they may not become perverted, and their lands, if o 
cupied by Orthodox Christians, shall be put under guardian 
ship, and they shall not be permitted to live thereupon. (Penal 
Code, Revised Edition, Section 188.) 

“The punishment for inducing or persuading another per- 


| son to leave the Orthodox Church is much more severe. The 


code says: 

“For inducing an Orthodox Christian to become a member 
of any other Christian church, the guilty one shall be deprived 
of all special, personal, and acquired rights, and shall be ex. 
iled to Siberia, or imprisoned at hard labor, for a period of 
from one year to a year and a half. (Penal Code, Section 


“For persuading or inducing an Orthodox Christian to 


adopt the Jewish or any other non-Christian faith, the guilty 
| one shall be deprived of all civil right and sent into penal 


| servitude for a period of from eight to ten years. 





(Penal 
Code, Section 184.) 

“If a man or woman who is a member of the Orthodox 
Church marries a woman or man who is a Lutheran or a 


| Roman Catholic, the children must be trained up in the 


Orthodox faith. If parents disobey this law, they are to be 
punished with imprisonment for a period of from eight to 
sixteen months. (Penal Code, Section 190.) These laws, 
and many others which limit freedom of conscience, freedom 
of teaching, and freedom of speech in religious matters, as 
well as freedom to criticize and discuss the Bible and the 
church, remain untouched by the Czar’s decree.” 
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When is a Design Patentable? 


The subject of the patentability of a design and wherein 
lies its claim to patentability is one which is constantly 
brought up for consideration in connection with the work of 
the Patent Office, says “Electricity.” 

The fact that a design can be distinguished in appearance 
from some other or preceding design does not, of itself, deter- 
mine its patentability; not only must there be a difference in 
appearance, but it must involve invention. 

The doctrine of double use applies to designs as well as 
to mechanical inventions and has an even wider application 
in the case of designs and is not limited to the selection of 
devices in the same or analogous mechanical arts, since, re- 
lating solely to shape or appearance, the mechanic, in produc- 
ing a design, may avail himself of old shapes wherever they 
are found and for whatever purpose they were before used. 

In the amendment to the design law approved in May, 
1902, the substitution of the word “ornamental” for that of 
“useful” did not change the meaning of the law, but expressed 
clearly that designs refer to appearance and not to mechanical 
utility. 

The granting of patents for designs was intended to give 
encouragement to the decorative arts and also to afford pro- 
tection to the inventors of new ornamental effects produced 
in articles of manufacture, the selections being a choice from 
considerations of appearance determined by the taste of the 
inventor seeking new and attractive appearances. A new and 
ornamental design will be found in an article of manufacture 
where there can be found in such article a new appearance 





created by inventive process and serving the purpose of em- 
bellishment. 

A new and useful manufacture, as understood in patent 
law, is a new thing, serving a useful purpose, and its patent- 
able characteristics are those which contribte to its per- 
formance of function. A new and ornamental design will be 
found in an article of manufacture when there can be found 
in such an article a new appearance created by inventive 
process and serving the purpose of embellishment. 

Such new appearance may be superficially applied or it 
may rest more or less deeply in the structure of the parts, 
but it must be a creation of an inventive genius, accomplish- 
ing the purposes of ornament and not used for its functional 
value, It will be found, weighed and valued by the test of 
ornament. It will not be found in those articles whose visible 
forms are only modeled to develop function. 

This section of the law was intended to afford protection 
to the inventors of new ornamental effects produced in articles 
of manufacture. The selection of the design for this purpose 
is a choice from considerations of appearance and will be 
determined by the taste of the inventor seeking new and at- 
tractive appearances. This does not concern itself with the 
functional value of the elements which may be in sight. Most 
mechanical constructions have their elements in sight and it 
is not the exhibition of elements contributing to function, 
however new, which was intended to be protected as a design. 

Changed forms, which do not produce ornamental effects 
and which develop no new functions, do not promote the pro- 
gress of the useful arts and are outside of the constitutional 
power of Congfiress to afford protection to them. 
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The Writ of Injunction as a Governmental Agency. 


By John 


We plant a sapling with the hope that it may thrive, and 


growth become a source of enjoyment as well as a pro- | 


tion.’ That it may realize our anticipations, it is carefully | 


watered and guarded; off-shoots, exhaustive of its vitality, 


are cut away, and the vermin that seek a home in its branches | 
All this is done without mercy, in order that | 
the planted sapling may better respond to original purposes. | 


The illustration may be, in many respects, imperfect. It 


follows nature and nature’s requirements, whilst our pres- | 


ent subject relates to organisms of purely human origin, and 


deals not only with the artificial conditions, but also with 
those conditions, weighted down with the infirmities of human 


nature, against which the pruning hand is raised, sometimes | 


recklessly, but, by reasoning and sensible men, only after a 
areful survey of the whole situation, and a conviction that 
the application of it has become a practical, as distinguished 
from a merely theoretical, necessity. 

The subject deals essentially with government and gov- 
ernmental forces, in their relations to the rights and privi- 


leges of individuals within their jurisdictions; and the only | 


proposition which is insisted upon as a starting point, and a 
self-evident truth, is this: that government, as such, in some 
form and with full powers for the accomplishment of its 


lared purposes, is a positive necessity for the welfare and | 


progress of the human race. With the man who does not 
oncede this, I can hold no controversy. The one or the 
other of us should be adjudged a lunatic, with whom it would 
be folly to dispute. I cannot, in this paper, spend any time 
in defending the proposition, or defining its limitations, al- 
though something may be said which may tend in that di- 
rection. 

The proposition, as stated, consists of two parts: Ist, 
that government in some form is a necessity; and, 2d, that 
government, as such, must be invested with full powers for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of its organization. The 
two parts are so intimately connected that they cannot be 
separated without the destruction of both; for that govern- 


ment, which is without the power of self-assertion for the | 


accomplishment of the purposes of its organization, is fore- 
loomed to dissolution; and the proper forces of government, 
if left undirected, are mere floating powers, which, like a 
tempest in a wind-mill, are liable to be destructive rather than 
useful. 

In this presence, it seems almost unnecessary to say, 
except by way of introduction, that the best governments in 
the world to-day are simply the results of human experience 
generalized and reduced to formulas, and that that govern- 
ment is best which most nearly secures an equilibrium be- 
tween the essential rights and powers of government and 
the essential rights and liberties of its citizens or subjects; 
for assume, that we are living under a government, the best 
the world has ever known, I must still insist that neither the 
Government of the United States, nor any government which 
may succeed the present one, including all its auxiliaries, can 
permanently exist or be useful, except it be left in possession 
of the independent right to exercise, in its discretion, all the 
Powers, which, for governmental purposes, are or may be 
vested in it. A strong man may not be required to use his 


eitire strength on all occasions; but the reserved force may 
hevertheless be useful and necessary for his protection, and 
the protection of others. Governmental vacillation is the 
Worst governmental exhibit in the world’s display of nation- 
alities. An abandonment or a curtailment of those forces, 


1 \ 
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which are properly classed amongst governmental powers, 
cannot be contemplated with indifference, as conditions now 
are, by any one who carefully analyzes and considers those 
conditions. The liberality (it might be better called the abso- 
lute license) of our laws, has brought into this country and 
is still bringing, annually, hundreds of thousands of foreign 
immigrants of the lowest grade of humanity. This drift- 
wood, under the same liberal laws, is speedily converted into 
American citizens, and the whole brood is easily gathered 
together under any standard, which promises it a protection 
against the consequences of its aggregated incapacity. As a 
whole, this mass of humanity is, individually and collectively, 
helpless and dependent, and there seems to be no official rep- 
resentative of what a statesman should be, who has courage 
enough to interpose an objection to this inflowing stream of 
demoralization, and the consequent dilution of the essential 
elements of American citizenship. 

But, it is said, public education will take care of all such 
evils, of which experience has become a demonstration. The 
suggestion, however plausible, is answered, first, by the fact 
that it has not, and every year the task becomes greater and 
the result, if possible, more doubtful. Murders, robberies, 
burglaries, larcenies, and all other pushing activities of crim- 
inal life, are amongst the increasing evils of our civil condi- 
tion. It is further answered by the equally apparent fact, 
that mere intellectual education is not a positive good, nor is 
it necessarily a remedial agency. It only adds force and effi 
ciency to natural tendencies, which after, as well as before 
education, may need the restraining forces of governmental 
control. The object of public education should be to make 
good American citizens. This is a common object and might 
well be a limitation of public expense. Common education 
might thus be made a public benefactor, and with vastly less 
diversions and waste of the public revenues. A stilted public 
education is, at least may be, a public nuisance. 


At a recent assembly, called commemorative, an orator 
for the occasion is reported in the public press to have said: 
“The Irish ought to make themselves a power in this country 
to throttle every English scheme and to make every American 
an Irish ally.” Does such a sentiment belong to American 
citizenship? Naturalization is not nationalization, any more 
than baptism is regeneration. The sentiment of the orator 
was execrable to the last degree, and the United States has 
already reaped some of the fruits of it. It is not peculiar to 
the Irish, and yet such sentimental issues claim precedence 
over statesmanship in the consideration of many questions 
of governmental policy. We do not want and should not 
tolerate any hyphenated citizenship. It is not suggested 
when the protection of American citizenship is invoked. 

We live in an age which is called an age of progress, and 
it is claimed, with reason, no doubt, that the United States 
is included in the foreground of the advancing procession. 
In the rush, will you stop long enough to inquire to what, 
to whom, and to how many persons, the credit of the progress 
is justly due? The great majority of us stand outside of the 
circle which includes the men prominent and effective in the 
progress which.is conceded, and it may be truthfully added, 
that this absence of participation cannot be charged to absence 
of opportunity; for no man in this country is shut out from 
any proper field of legitimate enterprise or adventure. Per- 
sonal inclination, personal disqualifications, fix an inexorable 
limitation to individual capacity., All men are not created 
equal, political platforms to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The irreversible laws of nature assign to men their appro- 
priate spheres and occupations, and outside of these men will 
be failures. It does not affect this proposition that to many 
there seems to have been no special or appropriate assign- 
ment. 

The progress referred to is not the outgrowth of brute 
force or combinations of it, nor does it, otherwise than inci- 
dentally, affect the great mass of the people. Governments 
as such may encourage it, but are not its originators; al- 
though the government and the people may be the passive 
recipients of its benefits. 

But classify humanity as you please, or aim to bring the 
whole mass of it unto some plane of equality, if such a classi- 
fication can be assumed to be possible of accomplishment (and 
such a plane must, in the nature of th‘ngs, be a low one), 
there will still remain, and in greater degree, the same neces- 
sity for personal restraint and governmental control, until 
the great millennium day shall come, when the lion and the 
lamb may safely lie down together in the consciousness of 
a regenerated nature. 

Begin to tear the fabric of government to pieces, and 
where will the spoliation end? We have a _ representative 
government; it is neither democratic, oligarchical or despotic 
in its theories. The people—at least some of the people— 
designate the representatives, either directly or indirectly, 
whom they will have to preside over them. Whose fault is 
it, if they are not the right men for rulers? Schemes are 
afloat, openly advocated, for remedial purposes. The “initia- 
tive and referendum” may be cited as an illustration. The 
suggestion is the insane work of an insane theorizer. No gov- 
ernment as such can stand on such a rotten foundation. If it 
suggests a censorship of proposed legislation, what assurance 
is there that the censors will be better than the legislators? 
“Quis custodiat custodes.” If it means a submission of legis- 
lation to a popular vote, I do not need to answer the ques- 
tion. What good can be predicated upon the probable re- 
sults? It is said that the people have the r’ght to govern 
themselves; but no intelligent man dares to say that they 
will do it. It may be admitted that that people is best gov- 
erned who best govern themselves, and that the fewer laws 
required for purposes of public tranquillity and civic order, 
the better is the condition of associated living, and to this I 
agree. Against this admission stands out in startling contrast 
the present disordered condition of governmentai affairs, espe- 
cially local, where government gets nearest to the mass of 
the people. The multitudinous laws for the regulation of 
individual conduct, dictated by special and factional inter- 
ests, and the disturbing influence of restless individuality, 
whether of persons or occupations, which crowd themselves 
into the foreground of public observation, with little regard 
to the structural necessities of government, charged with 
equality of protection to all interests over which it may ex- 
ercise administrative jurisdiction, demonstrate the inability 
of the people to rule themselves. 


It may be insisted that governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. This simply means 
that the people may select the form and quality of government 
by which they will consent to be controlled. Universal con- 
sent is never given. A majority controls, and oftentimes 
a bare majority. Is the government less stable on that ac- 
count? The phrase does not mean that individuals, or col- 
lections of individuals, may spasmodically disregard the fun- 
damental principles of the government to which consent has 
been given. Government, however organized or established, 
means control—it means force, so far as necessary, for its vin- 
dication; it means anything and everything which, within 
reasonable or prescribed boundaries, is necessary for the gen- 
eral advantage, for the preservation of the public peace and 
tranquillity, and the protection of individual rights. No 
matter how government, as such, may have been established, 
or what the theories of its establishment may have been; 





when established, it is and must be a controlling power, unti| 
it goes down before the ultimate right of revolution. Repre. 
sentative government is a failure, if representation cannot 
be trusted. Some men—possibly some associations of men— 
might seek to revolutionize a government, or at least unseat 
an administration, because the President dined with a negro, 
when, at most, if it was anything, it was only a matter of 
bad taste, judged of by partial standards. 


It would be impossible, even if time permitted, to enu- 
merate all the causes which provoke into activity that spirit 
of restlessness and dissatisfaction which, apparently inherent 
in human nature, is frequently developed into acts and theo 
ries disturbing to the peace and good order, which it is the 
purpose of civil government to maintain. In many of its 
manifestations, humanity is capricious and passionate, and 
whether considered individually or collectively, there are few 
exceptions to the rule which stamps upon it the general 
charge of selfishness. Deliberation, careful thought, sound 
and comprehensive reasoning, just analyses of situations, and 
accurate judgment as to the consequences of pre-determined 
action, may not be expected in the average man, considered 
by himself, much less when he is only one of an excited crowd 
moved by some real or fancied grievance. Admit that there 
is some good of some kind in everybody; and yet it must be 
conceded that there are elements and qualities, distinctly 
and innately human, antagonizing that good, and oftentimes 
offensive!y dominating. Our religious teachers tell us that 
human nature, in its natural condition, is. depraved, “prone 
eto evil as the sparks are to fly upwards.” Experience verifies 
the teachings of religion; and religion itself, in the practica! 
carrying out of its principles through human agencies, has 
not been free from just charges of brutality or illustrations 
of human fiendishness. “My kingdom is not of this world’ 
is not a maxim always observed by the churches. 


Time has sifted out and passed judgment of condemna- 
tion upon many religious pretentions, whilst the reasons un 
der!ying the necessity for civil government, with a correspond 
ing necessity for the widening of the scope of the powers 
which government should possess, have suffered no abate 
ment. 


But, putting these considerations aside as possibly lack 
ing in real appropriateness to our present subject, attention 
may be called to conditions not actually new, but still having 
within the past quarter of a century, a new and more vigorous 
development. 


Combinations are installed amongst the practical busi- 
ness methods of to-day. Within the past ten years this na 
tion has, by a succession of fortuitous conditions, demon- 
strated to the world the fact that it has passed its years of 
infancy and is entitled to be recognized as a power in the 
full vigor of an early manhood, with capacities for independ 
ent development beyond present estimation. The United 
States, as a nation, has won its way to this position, and the 
position is universally recognized. It may be a matter of 
congratulation, but it is no proper subject for vain or in- 
discriminate boasting. It is simply a fact—a fact which en- 
tails corresponding governmental duties and obligations, at 
home as well as abroad. The fact imports externa! as wel! 
as internal progress, development and growth, and a multi: 
plication of business enterprises and business relations, with 
correspondent complications, both foreign and domestic. This 
advance in national importance has not only opened up new 
channels of industry, but has also made possible, if not ab 
solutely indispensable, new methods of business, which, ‘n 4 
greater or less degree, are disturbing of existing theori: 


Some years ago a governor of the State of Illinois. in 
answer to an inquiry, why he had not stopped a riot in a city 
of this State, and prevented the murder of citizens, and the 
destruction of property, as a result of the riot, replied (hat 
he had followed the precedents of his office, and asked, “What 
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more could be expected.” Any answer to the question, in 
that particular case, would have been unavailing, for the mis- 
ief had been accomplished. The answer, clear and suffi- 
cient, and to all sensible men convincing, would have been, 
it. in all governmental matters, a precedent is simply an 
stration of the exercise of a power, and not a limitation 
of the power itself. 
The moral and intellectual qualities of man belong to his 
iter nature, and it is through them that an approximation 
perfect manhood may be attained. There is, however, a 
possible moral and intellectual leprosy, as well as a physical 
one: the disease is communistic; it has no special choice as to 
the part of the human economy it shall attack. The physical, 
the moral and the intellectual capacities are also, in many 
stages of their development, exposed to the possibilities of a 
creeping paralysis, arising from causes which may not be 

ly understood, but which are, nevertheless, certain in their 
deteriorating results. Priestcraft is not religion; mora! codes 
are not morality; schemes of intellectual progress are not 
progress itself; thinking may be merely plotting in partial 
lirections, with half the world obscured and in the back- 
vround. The comparatively little controversy which, in itself 
and in its immediate results, is of no general significance or 
importance, has sometimes, and within the recent past, not 

nfrequently fastened itself upon the public attention, as a 
matter of vital importance to the welfare of the communi- 
ty t has been said, by an intelligent an! n»pular writer, 

it “Common knowledge and common irfocsmation is com- 
mon .guorance and common mendacity uu‘te?, and is illus- 
trated in the people who trust the newspapers for their edu- 
ation” This may be an answer to the suggestion, which 

enUy appeared in a Chicago newspaper, piicport:ng to be 
opinion of “one of the successful citizens of our country,” 

t “the newspapers should supplement the schoois and con- 

stitute the college of the people.” I assume that the walls 
of the newspaper college would be deecovate.i with the dis- 
gusting caricatures of public men and public situations of 
newspaper origin or selection to teach students respect for 
publie authorities 

It is a plain proposition, which both history and experi- 

ence justify, that “In all ages, the world’s greatest want has 
been men”’—men well balanced in their physical, moral and 
ellectual development, with no one-sided growth or in- 
ination, and who can and will stand upright in the dignity 
nd perfection of manly qualities in spite of the wayward 
fluences which may successively beat against them—who are 
apable of analyzing complex conditions, of discriminating 
etween the false and true foundation of reasoning and illus- 
tion, between sophistry and sense, and can and do distin- 
fuish between that which is real and that which is only an 
earance, or a mere counterfeit of reality. The world has 
iys needed such men, and never more than now, in the 

s of statesmanship, or morals, or religion and of law— 
the farms and in the markets, and not less than anywhere 

in that great body of publicists and instructors, who are 
ming to enlighten the nations of the earth. The class 

en, who are and always have been wanted, may not 
here, or at any time, be found in their perfection; but 

e thing we may be certain, and that is, that the funda- 
tal theory of a representative government contemplates, 

necessity of its successful operation, that the representa- 

of its citizens, or its subjects, shall approximate as 

as possible to this standard of perfect manhood. Has 
een realized, and if not, where is the fundamental cause? 
anywhere short of the constituency itself? 

‘he best brief statement of the development of free and 
esentative government which I have ever seen or heard is 
by Guizot in his history of Representative Government. 
He says: 

Liberties are nothing until they have become rights, 


ve rights, recognized and consecrated; rights, even when 
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recognized, are nothing, so long as they are not entrenched 
with guaranties, and lastly, guaranties are nothing, so long 
as they are not maintained by forces independent of them, in 
the limit of their rights. Convert liberties into rights, sur- 
round rights by guaranties, entrust the keeping of those 
guaranties to forces capable of maintaining them, such are the 
successive steps in the progress toward a free government. 

“This progress was actually realized in England. Lib- 
erties first converted themselves into rights; when rights 
were nearly recognized, guaranties were sought for them; 
and, lastly, these guaranties were placed in the hands of 
regular powers. In this way a representative system of 
government was provided.” 

The evolutions through which the people of England 
passed in arriving at the establishment of a representative 
government, the people of the United States of America 
avoided, by a substantial adoption of the system of customs 
and laws, in which those evolutions had resulted. They, 
thereby, in the organization of their governments, both na- 
tional and State, took advantage of more than ten centuries 
of experience of the Anglo-Saxon race in efforts to build up 
from such materials as humanity afforded, under conditions 
most favorable to success which the world had presented, a 
system of civil government which humanity itself needed, 
and towards which the better instincts and the better reason 
of humanity were tending. It may not be forgotten that it 
was the Barons of England who compelled King Jobn to sign 
the great charter of English liberty. 

It is a reckless man, and not a bold or a modest one, who 
will attack the foundation on which such a government rests. 
Such a man is one who paddles in shallow waters, always 
safe, but most affected by the transient and shifting waves of 
local and temporary public excitement, who is or purposes to 
be a sympathizer with all sorts of human infirmities and mis- 
fortunes, without regard to their origin. He may be a unit 
in that partial and unthinking crowd of begging impostors, 
who with a prodigal hand distribute bouquets to convicted 
murderers, awaiting execution of the sentence of the law, 
and bemoan their fate without a thought of the offenses 
which they have committed, or the blackness of the trail 
which they are leaving behind them. Save the souls of such 
forfeited lives if you can, but do not crown them as martyrs 
to social order. To such as would do this the language is ap- 
propriate 


“Play to the end the wicked, witless game, 
And you will win what knaves and fools call fame.” 


Government is here a conceded and an existing fact, how- 
ever it may be administered. Government signifies power to 


determine rights and to protect and enforce them. Govern- 
ment is a state or condition of the people within the govern- 
mental jurisdiction—a state or condition to which the people 


are bound to conform, with the alternatives of peaceful 
change or violent and hostile revolution. Mobs, riots and 
incipient insurrections are local disturbances, to be taken 
care of by the civil authorities within the powers that are 
vested in them. Within the protection of the public authori- 
ties are public streets and highways, and the rightful use of 
them is not a matter of doubt under any reasonable interpre- 
tation of the law and the decisions of our courts. Whatever 
else they may be, they are not places in which to display the 
antagonizing forces of personal or factional interest—the 
quarrels of the Montagues and Capulets in marching proces- 
sions—or to be patrolled by emissaries of individual preten- 
sions or of volunteer associations embracing only parts of the 
community, held together, if held together at all, by common 
pledges and obligations, personal in their application. A 
common government and common laws alike forbid such 
demonstrations, and to countenance them, or apologize for 
them, is incompatible with good order in civil society, and 
treason to any general government deserving of the name. 
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As a nation and as States, we have divided the effective 
powers of government and distributed them to distinct and 
independent departments, the boundaries of which are lim- 
ited or so effectively defined that good common sense cannot 
mistake the limitations. This is forcibly expressed in an 
opinion of Judge Denio, in the case of Draper v. The People, 
etc., 15 N. Y. Reports. Speakng of constitutions, he says: 


“Every positive direction contams an iplication against 
anything contrary to it, or which would frustrate or disappoint 
the purpose of that provision. The frame of the government, 
the grant of legislative power itself, the organization of the 
executive authority, the erection of the principal courts of 
justice, create implied limitations upon the legislative author- 
ity as strong as though a negative was expressed in each 
instance.” 


My subject limits me to the judfcial as one of the three 
independent departments into which the general powers of 
government are divided. The judicial power with us is a 
distinct and independent power under constitutions, both 
state and national. Its integrity, influence and availability 
are within its own keeping, subject only to the provisions 
of the constitutions, under which it is established; yet, like 
the governor already alluded to, its recognized administra- 
tors do not always seem to comprehend that a precedent is 
not a limitation. Powers of government are for the general 
welfare and the wise and efficient exercise of them is and 
must be entrusted to the judgment and discretion of adminis- 
trative officers. It is a question of the quality of the men 
who hold the places and are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the powers. Little men magnify and expatiate upon 
little things. Great men with a comprehensive grasp of 
measures and methods, which concern or affect the general 
as well as the private interest, are observant of the maxim, 
de minimis non curat lex; but at the same time they would 
not be great men, if they forgot or ignored the fact that under 
our constitutions of government it was the individual inter- 
est, the personal right to life, liberty and property, which 
it is the purpose of the constitutions to defend and preserve. 
If personal rights are safe, the whole community is protected, 


It is a common saying in the lay books, and under cer- 
tain conditions a favorite one, that the combined powers of 
government under our constitutions are the equivalent of 
the aggregated governmental powers formerly vested in a 
single ruler, by whatever name he may have been designated; 
and in large measure the saying is true. It matters not how, 
in any particular form of government, these powers may be 
held or ‘distributed. The whole is the sum of all its parts. 
The classification of governmental powers was more or less 
complete, in theory, long before fundamental laws gave ex- 
pression to it.- Formerly the king made laws as sole legisla- 
tor, heard and decided controversies as a judge, and by him- 
self or his immediate agencies, executed the judgment which 
he had pronounced. A proposition to return to those days 
of individual monopoly of governmental powers would be re- 
ceived to-day with shouts of derision. I do not find it neces- 
sary to advocate such a proposition or any equivalent of it, 








however the tendencies of the times, historically compared, 
may point in that direction. It may be affirmed, however, 
that a good government may be well administered, in all its 
parts, by a single person as controlling head. The desirable 
result does not depend upon the number taking part in mat- 
ters of governmental administration, for it is as true to-day 
as it ever was, that “In all ages the world’s greatest want 
has been men,” and not politicians or office seekers. 


With us the separation and distribution of governmental 
powers has been made; it was mace in fundamental laws, 
dating from our earliest national history. The constitution 
of the United States makes the division and provides for the 
distribution; so do the constitutions of the several states, 
and the distribution and assignment, as Judge Denio substan- 
tially said, implies an exclusive right of administration, as 
strongly as though a negative were expressed in each case, 
In Illinois, and perhaps in other states, this result is empha- 
sized by the positive provision, that “No person or collection 
of persons, being one of these departments, shall exercise any 
power properly belonging to either of the others, except 
as hereinafter expressly directed cr permitted.” The excep- 
tions are now unimportant. 


This means that we have in our system of government a 
judicial department, invested with all the responsibilities of 
the judicial power of the nation and the state, as a separate 
and independent part of the governmental authority. The 
collection of persons who, in their aggregated force, comprise 
this department of governmental authority, is, for purposes 
of administration, divided into several and distinct grades or 
classes, with juridictions specially assigned to each.. The 
judicial power, however, is constitutionally one, no matter 
how it may be divided for purposes of administration. Con- 
cede the necessity for civil government as a means for “se- 
curing the blessings of civil liberty,” there arises at once a 
use and a necessity for such a department, independent in 
the exercise of its appropriate functions. The power is a 
matter entirely distinct from method of administration. An 
independent power may, in cases of emergency at least, 
choose its own methods of procedure, and what it has done, 
and the way in which it has done it, in one particular case, 
whilst it may constitute a precedent, constitutes no limita- 
tion of either authority or method for another case. Condi- 
tions change, new necessities grow out of changed conditions, 
the power must be equal to the emergencies it encounters, 
otherwise the power is defective and inadequate. 


Minor judicial powers concern themselves only with mat- 
ters of minor importance; genera) judicial powers vested in 
courts of general jurisdiction, concern themselves with and 
embrace all matters relating to the welfare of the state, of 
the community and of the individual citizen. I know of no ex- 
ception to this, only as it may be found in the fundamental 
principle, that the judicial department must keep within the 
authority, which, in the distribution of governmental powers, 
has been committed to it. 


(To be continued.) 
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Precedents. 


By W. R= Curran. 


(From an address delivered before the Tazewell County Bar Association, IIl.) 


When the lawyer is admitted to the bar he is ready to 
ymmence his practical legal education. He knows less 
out his profession on the day he passes his examination 
han he ever knew before or since. Whatever his prepara- 
ion has been or however great influence there may be to 
support him, he cannot successfully pass the early years of 
iis professional life, but in the most rigid preparation and 


raining in the practical use of the principles he had studied. | 


When he first comes into court he is like one who has read | 


the science of fencing but has never seen a sword. At the 
first pass some skilled swordsman has disarmed him, or if 


is fortunate enough not to have an adversary, he is in | 


danger of wounding himself or his client by his awkward 
ise of his own weapon. 

He must train himself in the school of experience and no 
man, however gifted, can be successful in any of the avenues 


of the profession except by the most rigid devotion to experi- 
ence. Like the soldier, he may gain the theory in the books, 


but it is the battle-scarred veteran who has met defeat after 
defeat who wins the great battles of the bar. 

The lawyer does not scan the horizon like the pilot who 
guides his vessels by the lights flashing in front of him. There 
is in him no element of the prophet to foretell coming events. 
In a sense he is like a crawfish. He must go forward walking 
backwards, with his face to the path over which he and his 
fellows have come, guiding his course by the precedents 
that have been made before. With him experience is better 
than anticipation, and history preferable to prophetic specu- 
lation; he may be compelled to present a novel case on general 
principles and argue from analogy, but his soul is never quite 
satisfied, unless he can find a “case in point” or one so 
near in point that he can persuade the court to follow it. 
This proneness of the profession to be bound by precedent, 
even where prineiple seems to be overruled by it, while con- 
servative, is not an unalloyed benefit in the administration 
of justice or of the growth of the lawyer. A precedent to 
be of binding force and to long hold the respect of the bench 





and bar, must be in accord with the great fundamental princi- | 


ples of the law that have stood the test of human reason 
for ages. With the great mass of reported cases now accessi- 
ble to the lawyer, there is no proposition so absurd that some 
case may not be found, which in the hands of ingenious 
counsel can be made to appear to lend authority of precedent 
‘o it. This fact tends to make a lawyer a searcher after cita- 
‘ions rather than a reasoner from fundamental legal princi- 
I The absurdity of this blind devotion has been jointedly 


phasized by one of the minor poets in the case of The 
ple v. The Calf. 


les 


P 


“One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 


“te 


“Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was made; 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged, and turned, and bent about 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 


“This forest path became a lane, 
That bent, and turned, and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus, a century and a half 

They trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


“The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 

And this, before men “were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


“Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zig-zag calf about; 

And o’er this crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For such reverence is lent 

To well established precedent. 


“Men are prone to go it blind 

Along the calf paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done, 
They follow in the beaten track, 

And out, and in, and forth, and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old wood gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf; 

Ah! many things this tale might teach, 
But I am not ordained to preach.” 


The permanently successful lawyer must spend his work- 
ing hours in his office and in the courts in the most exacting 
labor; he can not to a large extent be a devotee of public 
resorts, social pleasures or diversions; he may look over the 
wall but not pass through the gates that enter the park sur- 
rounding the “castle of indolence.” 


If he would be an honor to the law, he must be subject 
to the law, and not privy to its violation or consenting that 
blackmail may be levied on misdemeanor. He will not con- 
nive to make spoliation the handmaid of crime. 
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The Legal Aid Society---Its Noble Work Among 
The Oppressed. 


The Legal Aid Society of New York, in the number of its 
clients, does the largest law business in the world. Last year 
15,880 people paid the retaining fee—only 25 cents, to be sure, 
but, nevertheless, a retaining fee which established the lawyer 
and client relation as firmly and formally as does the princely 
check that Mr. Dill presumably gets from the steel corpor- 
ation. 

In proportion to the retaining fee is the amount involved 
in each case—an average of $5 or $6. And yet many a lawyer 
of wide repute would be glad to see $78,173.97 on his books 
at the end of the year. The society might, if it would, vastly 
multiply its business, as respects the amount of money in- 
volved; but, quite unprofessjonally, it shows its most profit- 
able clients to the door. A man whose leg has been broken 
by a negligent railroad corporation is likely to recover several 
hundred dollars; he can readily enough find a regular lawyer 
to take his case at a regular fee. Now the Legal Aid Society 
is for the man oppressed in a smaller but none the less 
rankling way, the servant turned out at the end of the month 
by a venal employer who withholds $5 or $10 for a bit of 
broken china; the immigrant whose last cent is taken by a 
sharper dealing in worthless railroad tickets; the “greenhorn” 
victimized by a bogus employment agent; the tenant, hard 
pressed for the rent that must be paid on pain of eviction 
at a given date, who borrows $10 by mortgaging his salary for 
$50 to one of the many unscrupulous loan companies—in 
short, every victim of every rascal who snaps his fingers and 
says: “He can’t possibly sue me; no lawyer would take 
so small a case.”’ 

Then, too, in reckoning volume of business, one must in- 
clude the thousands of cases in which merely advice is given 
or papers drawn, and the case covering the relations between 
husband and wife, which are not measurable in dollars and 
cents. The type of this case is a half bewildered, half be- 
ligerent woman who says to the young lawyer in the Aid 
Society’s office: ‘My husband has a wife in Buffalo and a 
wife in Albany; and I’d like to know where I come in?’ The 
mental] attitude of these victims—the office is, for that matter, 
a perfect laboratory of study of elemental human nature— 
is one of the curiosities of the work. The wronged wives 


commonly come in pairs, holding each other’s hands and 
sobbing on each other’s shoulders, and sobbing in chorus, the 
one that “He told me she was his sister;” the other that “He 
told me she was his housekeeper.” The society takes these 
cases only where the support of a wife or child is involved, 
and only for compelling such support. in this it is almost 
uniformly successful. Usually, the final twist of the legal 
thumbscrew is not necessary—a letter does the work. An in- 
solent scoundrel who will snap his fingers at a woman’s threats 
and sneer at her tears will sing a different tune to a letter 
heading which bears such names as Elihu Root, James C. 
Carter, Joseph Choate, Jacob Schiff, Carl Schurz and William 
B. Hornblower as directors and advisory counselors. A, 
sharply phrased letter under such an impressive heading 
accomplishes half the society’s business. The “law letter” 





has become a tradition on the East Side, so much so that tho«; 
who hold these bolts of thunder have to use care and insig 
lest the instrument of justice become a means of oppression 

The society is supported chiefly by a large number | 
charitable members, who pay an annual sum and make «- 
casional donations; and the direct management is in thy 
hands of Miss Rosalie Loew, who is one of the pioneers . 
her sex in the active practice of law in New York. She mus 
supply the very great executive force necessary to keep in 
hand the affairs of several hundred clients with cases pend- 
ing at one time in a score of different courts; and the tact 
and the sympathy necessary to draw intelligible statements of 
fact from foggy and discursive minds. It is a sympathy that 
must not be wasted in pitying phrases, but directed toward the 
end sought. 

Under Miss Loew, in the management of the society, are 
twelve salaried lawyers, a large equipment of stenographers 
and clerks and corps of young law students from Harvard, 
Columbia and New York University, who are glad to give 
their services for the large and varied experience which the 
work affords. In this, as in every aspect, the society is the 
dispensary system applied to law. But unlike the dispensary, 
the society is not eleemosynary—it is essentially a business 
organization. True, it does not pay expxenses, and the deficit 
at the end of the year is met by philanthropic subscribers, 
but in every aspect it differs from charity work. The clients 
pay a retaining fee, pay the cost of court papers, and pay, 
where more than $10 is recovered, 10 per cent, as a commission 
to the society. Between them and the society the relation is 
strictly a business one, and the client's affairs are managed 
as conscientiously as by any lawyer in private practice. 
There is no pauperizing in the work. The society seeks to 
satisfy its clients and hopes to have them recommend others, 
barring always clients whose cases would be taken by an 
attorney in private practice. 

The work is divided among four offices—the main office 
on Broadway, the East Side branch, the women’s branch and 
the seamen’s branch. The last named has worked a revolution 
in the conditions which have for generations beset friendless 
sailors in New York. It has been estimated that the shipping 
coming into that city has lost $5,000,000 annually through the 
extortions of a large and well organized order of parasites, 
whose business was to prey on sailors. 

An order of crimps, which has made its living for gener- 
ations out of helpless seamen, comes not unnaturally to feel 
it has a vested property interest in such prey. Meddling 
lawyers excite no other feeling so much as indignation at 
the man who is taking their hard earned bread from their 
mouths. The young man who runs the seamen’s branch was 
compelled to have police protection for his personal safety 
last year. 

The society is a powerful social force. “Helpless hate” 
is at once the most pitiable and the most dangerous state of 
mind a man can be in. One who has been beaten in a fair 
fight will forget the rancor of defeat; but the memory of 
oppression by sheer force of being denied justice by the 
arrogant and powerful rankles forever. The victim of it is 
a potential Anarchist. But the 130,000 clients who have been 
helped to justice by the society will never believe Johann 
Most, who tells him that the law is for the rich alone. An 
immigrant who has learned that there is justice for him a> 
well as for the powerful will love alike the law and his new 
adopted country. 
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Suing Strikers for Damages. 
(“The Literary Digest.’’) 


Labor troubles have been productive of notable litigations 
o tate, and what “is the most far-reaching decision or ver- 

1 yet found in this country in restraint of organized labor,” 

the opinion of the Springfield “Republican,” was rendered, 

April 4, in the county court of Rutland, Vt. The F. R. 
Patch Manufacturing Company sued the members of Protection 
Lodge, No. 215, Independent Association of Machinists, for 
$1).000 damages alleged tg have been suffered as the result of 
a strike of the machinists some time ago. The jury awarded 
$2500. The verdict resembles the Taff-Vale decision, rendered 
in England a short time ago, which held a British labor-union 
able for financial loss caused by a strike. In the Vermont 
ise the machinists demanded a nine-hour day and recognition 
of their union. This was refused, and on May 12 last the 
strike began. The company declares that it secured enough 
non-union men, but that disorder, boycott, and attempts to 
keep the men from the company’s shops, which followed the 
effort to fill the places of the strikers, caused them financial 
loss. As a result of the boycott, the business of the company 
is said to have fallen from $169,000 during the first five months 
_ of 1902, before the strike was declared, to $41,000 for the last 
seven months of the year. 


When the suit was brought against the union in January 
more than 100 writs were served on the members. The real 
estate of every member of the lodge wasattached,and from this 
the company expects to collect the amount of the verdict. The 
action of the jury is thought to have been influenced by the 
charge of Judge Haselton, who laid great stress on the fact 
that a large number of union officials, who were wanted in the 
suit, disappeared from the city, and also on the fact that all 
of the books of every union in the city were hidden during 
the trial. The union has taken an appeal and will carry the 
case into the Supreme Court of the State. 


“If the higher court sustains the verdict,’ says the New 
York “Evening Post,” “such organizations in Vermont will no 
longer be able to engage in boycotts, intimidation, and violence 
regardless of legal consequences;” and the Hartford “Courant”’ 
declares that while the verdict will not ruin the union, it will 
“constrain them to consider the general subject of strikes and 
boycotts from a new and personal point of view.” The Spring- 








field “Republican,” however, thinks the verdict will have a de- 
cidedly different effect. It says:: 

“If the Vermont case holds good and stands as a pre- 
cedent, union labor will be as free to organize strikes as ever; 
and the officials and members of a union concerned in a strike 
will be no more liable for damages resulting from the strike, 
or from any disorder, or intimidation, or boycotting attending 
the strike, unless it is proved that they or any number of them 
have instigated or committed such acts. * * * The effect 
of such a verdict as this in the Vermont case will be to im- 
press upon labor and strike leaders a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility than is commonly manifested. It will not do that they 
merely, in a public way, disclaim all relationship with unlaw- 
ful acts or counsel peaceful methods among their followers; 
they should become earnestly active agents for law and order, 
and such a verdict must prove a powerful influence to that 
end. If a strike can never be made effective on any other 
terms, it can not and will not be tolerated at all.” 

The Chicago “Tribune” recalls, in this connection, the 
similar suit of the Waterbury street railroad company against 
the strikers there, which has not yet been decided, and ex- 
presses the opinion that it would be better if the strikers were 
sued collectively, and not individually, as in these two cases. 
“The Tribune” remarks: 

“If the verdict is sustained by the higher court there will 
be enough property to pay the $2,500. The members of the 
union who have houses and lots will have to foot the whole 
bill, while the propertyless members will go unscathed, unless 
they feel themselves in honor bound to contribute to help out 
their associates. * * * If the course pursued by the Ver- 
mont and Connecticut companies is followed often when em- 
ployers and unions are at odds, the property-owning members 
of such unions will be at a peculiar disadvantage. They will 
be sued and their property attached even though they may 
not be the ones who should be sued, if anybody should be. 
It is fairer that there should be collective responsibility than 
that a few men should stand the brunt of litigation. On the 
whole it is not likely that many suits will be brought against 
individual strikers. Where damages are _ recovered, the 
amount usually will be too small to do more than pay the 
lawyer bills.” 
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A New Phase in Corporation Control. 
By Harrison Standish Smalley. 


Assistant in Political Economy, University of Michigan. 


The rapid increase in the number of corporations, the 
variety and importance of the enterprises undertaken by them, 
(he tremendous industrial power wielded by many of them, 
ind the abuses which have crept into their administration, 
have furnished for many pears a theme for public discussion 
ind a subject for legislation. Especially have railroads and 
‘her quasi-public industries been a source of difficulty to 
egislators, both State and National. The extent and char- 

ter of the public control to which corporations should be 
ibjected is as yet an unsolved problem, the seriousness of 
hich cannot ge doubted. There is, however, a tendency 
roughout the country to enact regulative laws, more or less 
ringent, usually entrusting their execution to an administra- 
ve o&cer or board invested with wide discretionary powers. 
‘hus we have the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
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(Courtesy of “The World To-day.”’) 


various State railroad commissions, insurance commissioners, 
and so forth. At many points, and in various ways, legisla- 
tive attack has been made upon the corporation problem. 
Until juite recently, Virginia has lagged behind most of her 
sister States in the search for appropriate legal remedies for 
corporation abuses. The result of her endeavors in that di- 
rection has consisted in the office of a railroad commissioner 
with very limited powers, engaged in the execution of scanty 
laws. Indeed, it was not until the meeting of the recent Consti- 
tutional Convention that the subject received serious official 
attention. That Convention, however, addressed itself earn- 
estly to the problems connected with the formation and con- 
trol of corporations, and the result of its deliberations is a 
radical change of State policy at several important points. 
Indeed, the new Virginia constitution, which, so far as its 
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provisions respecting corporations are concerned, becomes 
effective on March 1 and April 1 of the present year, is a 
decided step in the progress of corporation legislation,—in 
some respects an innovation in legal experimentation with 
corporations. It places Virginia in advance of the other States 
at almost all points, a fact which lends interest to a state 
ment of the programme which it outlines. 

In regard to the formation of corporations, Virginia 
abandons its ancient policy of incorporation by special acts 
of the General Assembly, and adopts the now almost universal 
principle of incorporation exclusively under general laws. 
In effecting this change Virginia has simply followed the 
tendency of recent legislation on this subject. All changes 
of State policy have been in this direction. Within the last 
ten years, three States, Kentucky, Delaware, and South Caro- 
lina, have taken a similar step, and the action of Virginia 
leaves Rhode Island the only State still adhering to the prin- 
ciple of incorporation by special act only. Thus, in the prose- 
cution of this new policy, Virginia may jrofit from the ex- 
perience of almost all of her sister States. 

In regard to the public supervision and control of corpo- 
rations, the significant features of the new constitution are 
the obolition of the Board of Public Works, and of the 
office of the Railroad Commissioner, and the establishment of 
a Corporation Commission. The idea of such a commission 
was borrowed from the adjoining State of North Carolina. 
Until 1899 that State had a Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
which was vested with wide powers over railroads and all 
other transportation and transmission companies. In 1899 
the Legislature abolished the board and created in its place 
a “Corporation Commission,” equipped with all the powers of 
the old board, and with jurisdiction over banks and building 
and loan associations as well. This furnished the suggestion 
for such a commissiion in Virginia, but the idea experienced 
considerable expansion in its adoption, for in Virginia the 
Corporation Commission is made the sole public agency for 
the exercise of all supervision authorized by the constitution 
or by law, over any or all corporations. , 

This centralization of corporation control is also in ac- 
cord with a well-marked tendency of legislation. In recent 
years the legislatures of many States have manifested a dis- 
position to regard their railroad commissions as convenient 
boards to entrust with some measure of supervision over 
corporations other than railroads. Thus street railway, ex- 
press, telegraph, telephone, car, transportation, fast freight, 
canal, steamboat, and other companies are rapidly being 
brought within the jurisdiction of the State railroad com- 
mission. North Carolina took a more decided step, in cre- 
ating its Corporation Commission, and now Virginia has 
given to the principle its most extreme application. 

Examining more in detail the constitutional provisions 
respecting the organization of the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission, little that is novel is found. As in many of the 
State railroad boards, there are three commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, for a term of six years, with the 
proviso that no person employed by ,or financially interested 
in, any transportation or transmission company may become 
a commissioner. The commission is equipped with a clerk and 
bailiff, and such other assistance as may be provided by law. 
It may determine its own procedure, and must keep a per- 
manent record of its decisions and reports. An unusual 
provision is that no commissioner shall engage in the practice 
of law during his term of office. 

The powers conferred upon the commissioner by the 
constitution itself are, in part, those usually grasted to State 
railroad commissions. The most important is the power to 
fix the rates to be charged by all transportation and trans- 
mission companies. In the term “transportation companies’ 
are included all railroads, street railways, express companies, 
eanals, steamboats, and other common carriers; while “trans- 





mission companies’ include telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. Elaborate provisions are included in the Constitution, 
prescribing the manner in which rates are to be made, and ire 
procedure governing the appeal to the courts of the Com- 
mission’s decisions in such matters. These provisions have 
evidently been drawn with great care, and with a view to 
conforming them to the attitude which the courts have taken 
towards the exercise of the rate-making power by adminis- 
trative bodies. 


The Corporation Commission is also empowered to ex- 
amine the books and papers of such corporations, and to 
require reports, under oath, concerning any of their affairs. 
Over the technical matters of equipment, maintenance, and 
operation, the Commission is given general power to require 
safe and adequate service, a power which will no doubt re- 
ceive more specific expression in acts of the General As- 
sembly. 

Such are the powers of the Commission over trans- 
portation and transmission companies. In addition, it is 
required to act as a board of assessors to determine the 
value for purposes of taxation of the property of all rail- 
road and canal companies. Its powers over other corpo- 
rations are stated in a more general way. It is made the 
agency “through which shall be carried out all the provisions 
of the Constitution, and of ,the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, for the creation, visitation, supervision, regulation, 
and control of corporations.” It is to prescribe the forms 
of all reports required by the Constitution or by law, and 
is to receive, tabulate, and publish them. It is invested 
with the powers of a court of record to administer oaths, to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
papers, to punish for contempt, and to enforce its orders by 
itself imposing such fines or other penalties as may be fixed 
by law. 

An entirely novel function for a State board of this char- 
acter remains to be noticed. The Corporation Commission 
is made the department of government through which all 
charters and amendments of charters are issued to domestic 
corporations, and all licenses to foreign corporations, em- 
powering them to do business within the State. 

The inadvisability of including within a constitution 
which is difficult of amendment such detailed provisions 
as are to be found in the new Virginia document, did not 
escape the notice of the Convention. To meet the difficulty, 
provision was made for the amendment of the sections per- 
taining to the Corporation Commission by simple act of the 
General Assembly; no such amendment to be adopted, how- 
ever, prior to 1905. 


A number of miscellaneous provisions concerning corpo- 
rations are included in the Constitution, two of which are 
of special significance. One requires the General Assembly 
to “enact laws preventing all trusts, combinations, and mo- 
nopolies, inimical to the public welfare.” The other is aimed 
at the evil if stock watering. Corporations are required, be- 
fore issuing stocks or bonds, to report to the Corporation 
Commission the “financial plan” of the issue, together with 
a statement of the character and valuation of the property 
or services to be received in payment for the securities. 

Such are the main features of the new Virginia Con- 
stitution, so far as it relates to the organization and contro! 
of corporations. As has been seen, the policy of the State 
is altered in several particulars. The State definitely accepts 
the principle that corporations should be subjected to public 
surveillance and control. A general law is substituted for 
special acts of incorporation; a commission is appointed with 
power over transportation rates, in place of the former com- 
missioner of railroads, who had no such power; the Corpo- 
ration Commission is made the sole incorporating agency 
for the State; and, finally, it is entrusted with supervision 
over corporations of all kinds. The last two features are 
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absolute innovations in legislation affecting corporations, 
while in the other particulars Virginia has simply followed 
come Of the strong tendencies of modern legislation. The 
vhole programme, outlined in the Constitution, contemplates 
a public control of corporations measurably stronger and 
more comprehensive than that exercised by any other State. 


The obvious advantages to be gained from centraliz- 
alion of control may, it is true, be offset by that disipation 
of energy which will be inevitable unless most generous 
provision is made by the General Assembly for expert and 
clerical assistance. That is, the multitudious affairs coming 
within the scope of the ‘Commission’s authority, can never 











be successfully administered unless that body is provided 
with a large and competent corps of engineers, accountants, 
statisticians, and other experts, together with an ample 
clerical force. Moreover, the grant of power over transporta- 
tion and transmission rates must, of course, be received by 
the Commission subject to the sweeping limitations which have 
been placed upon the activities of administrative bodies by 
the courts. Still from the nature of the Constitutional pro- 
visions it may be said that the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission is liberally endowed, so far as law can endow it, 
with powers calculated to make its administration as suc- 
cessful as that of such a body can be under our existing 
iegal system. 


Cuba's ‘Legal System. 


The maladministration of the laws established by Spain 
in the island of Cuba gave rise to a widely prevalent belief 
that the laws themselves were bad. The attitude of the 
government of intervention appears to have been based upon 
this assumption. It is also evident that an idea was held 
that men who had only a limited knowledge of the laws of 
their own land, and none whatever of the Spanish law, were 
competent and qualified to revise and amend the Spanish 
Codes. 

In an address before the Ohio Bar Association in July, 
1899, the Hon. William Wirt Howe made the fololwing state- 
ment: 

“The student of Spanish jurisprudence is impressed with 
the learning and the juristic ability which it displays. There 
is no trouble in this respect. It is a noble system. But the 
contrast between the splendid science of the system and the 
moral quality of its administration in the Spanish colonies:is 
something very pathetic.” 

The Spanish system of jurisprudence is, like all such 
systems, the result of development. It finds its origin far 
back in the legal systems of the Latin races. It is rooted 
in the Roman Code, and is modified by the Napoleonic Code. 
Its definite application to the island of Cuba is, however, 
comparatively recent. Up to the close of the Ten Years’ War 
(1879) the laws of Cuba, and the Spanish colonies in general, 
were a much confused mixture of the laws of Spain supple- 
mented by an assortment of decrees, ordinances and regu- 
lations, issued by the Crown, the Council and the Church. 
The substructure upon which these were piled was a system 
known as the Laws of the Indies. 

A loyal decree issued early in the sixteenth century estab- 


lishes an institution known as the Council of the Indies. | 


One of its functions was “to devise suitable means" by which 
Spain’s new colonial possessions might be “governed and 
ruled in a proper manner.” Walton’s “Civil Law in Spain 
and Spanish-America” (page 520) says: “The Council of the 
Indies had supreme jurisdiction over all the colonies [of 
Spain]; all the laws and ordinances of Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors were subject to its approval; and it had power to 
frame laws.” In 1681 there was effected a compilation of the 
various laws and decrees thus promulgated and established. 
This work is known as the “Recopilacion de Leyes de los 
Reynos de las Indies.” It formed the basis of Cuban law 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the revo- 
lution of that period established the Constitutional Cortes in 
Spain. Constitutionalism in Spain has had a somewhat er- 
ratic career, but its influence has marked the legal as well as 
the political history of that nation and its colonies for the last 
century. 

Although Cuba remained a subject colony, her prolonged 
agitations and her occasional revolts were by no means bar- 
ren of results. To those measures, and notably to the in- 
‘uence of the Ten Years’ War (1868-1878), are due the legal 
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reforms effected in Cuba during the last quarter of a century. 
The Spanish Codes were applied to the island in the following 
order: 

Penal Code, May 23, 1879. 


Mortgage law, May 1, 1880. To bring this law into fuller 
harmony with the Civil Code it was modified on July 14, 1893. 

Monarchical Constitution, April 7, 1881. 

Law of civil procedure, Sept. 25, 1885. 

Commercial Code, Jan. 28, 1886. 

Law of criminal procedure, Oct. 18, 1888. 

Civil Code, July 31, 1889. 


With the establishment of the Civil Code the laws of 
Cuba became practically the same as those of the mother 
country, with the exception of such minor modifications as 
became necessary to fit them to a cclonial instead of a Crown 
Government. Under the Spanish Constitution, applied in 
April, 1881. the Cubans became nominally possessed of all the 
rights of Spannsh citizenship. This Constitution includes 
provisions which are held to be equivalent to a Bill of Rights, 
and includes also the equivalent of an act of habeas corpus. 


While to the lay mind the Spanish legal structure appears 
objectionably complex and involved, it is the fact, nevertheless. 
that it stands without superior in the history of jurisprudence. 
It contains much that is unacceptable to those to whom the 
operation of common law is more familiar; but it should be 
remembered that it was framed for and used by a people whose 
experience and whose habits of thought differ in many ways 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is also to be remembered that the 
system was familiar to its practitioners and to the people of 
Cuba. To supplant it bodily by the system used in this 
country would have been a step utterly without warrant and 
assuredly productive of a state of endless confusion. Of the 
laws of Cuba, it is probably enough to say that, upon our 
assumption of the control of the island, we found established 
there a system of laws and legal procedure which was as well 
adapted to the needs and conditions of the island as the com- 
mon law of England is to that country, excepting its need 
of such changes as were necessary to separate it from the 
governmental institution of Spain. 

The first American interposition in the laws of Cuba ap- 
pears in General Order No. 101, dated from the Executive 
Mansion, Washington, July 13, 1898. This declared that “the 
municipal laws of the conquered territory [Santiago], such 
as affect private rights of person and property, and provide 
for the punishment of crime, are considered as. continuing 
in force, so far as they are compatible with the new order of 
things * *. * substantially as they were before the oc- 
cupation.” 

In the autumn of that year Gen. Leonard Wood, as Mili- 
tary Governor of the province, promulgated a really super- 
fluous and mildly absurd §'" ~* Rights. As this institution 
is highly esteemed by the ) an people, Gen. Wood gained 
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notable eclat with those who were as unfamiliar with the 
Spanish Constitution as he appears to have been. While 
assuming the previous non-existence of such a measure, his 
famous bill included the declaration that the writ of habeas 
corpus should not be suspended. The United States Consti- 
tution declares that it is the “privilege” of the writ of habeas 
corpus which is not to be suspended. 


Upon the assumption of full control of the island Gen. 
Brooke, under instructions from Washington, issued the fol- 
lowing as a part of his initial proclamation to the Cuban 
people, on Jan. 1, 1899: 

“The Civil and Criminal Code which prevailed prior to 
the relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty will remain in 
force, with such modifications and changes as may from time 
to time be found necessary in the interests of good govern- 
ment.” 

These specific declarations of our policy regarding the 
laws of the island march accurately with that basic declar- 
ation of the Teller amendment to the joint resolution of 
April 20, 1898, “‘That the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or 
control over said island except for the pacification thereof.” 
A review of our dealings with the laws of Cuba suggests that 
we effected a speedy recovery from this attitude toward them. 
That a distinctly radical revision of the laws of the island was 
at least contemplated is clearly indicated by the official report 
ofGen. Brooke, under date of Dec. 20,1899, and by the official 
report of Major Dudley, then Judge Advocate on the staff of 
the Military Governor. Such action was, however, deemed 
inexpedient. Various changes were made during the Brooke 
regime, but they appear to have been made only as occasion 
arose to make them necessary or desirable in purely adminis- 
trative processes. There was no apparent attempt to revise 
the laws for the mere purpose of reforming the system. In 
this position, Gen. Brooke kept commendably within the 
bounds of both wisdom and consistency. 


Gen. Wood appears to have adopted a different policy, that 
of reform for the sake of reform, because, in his personal 
opinion, reform was needed. It seems probable that his 
Secretary of Justice, Senor Gener, found favor for a time in 
the eyes of his chief by reason of his expressions of radical 
views on questions of legal reform for the sake of reform, 
and because of his readiness to support his chief in reform 
measures affecting the law. That official voices his ojinions 
in his report, under date of Oct. 31, 1900. He says: 

“Judicial forms should not be the same in cougtries sub- 
ject to the colonial system as in those countries that have 
succeeded in freeing themselves from the dominion of the 
nation that controlled them from the fact of the latter being 
the metropolis. The judicial forms that were perchance good 
or at least adequate for Cuba as a colony of Spain could not 
be so in a like manner for Cuba emancipated from Spanish 
control * * * The political regime prevailing in Cuba can 
be no excuse for omitting to reform essentially the legal insti- 
tutions that govern the country.” 

This argument, although advanced by a jurist of local 
eminence, appears distinctly untenable. It is tantamount to 
a declaration that Spanish laws, even though they were 
“good, or at least adequate,” should be rejected simply because 
they were Spanish. But the essential issue, however, lies in 
the fact that while Cuba, as an independent and self-govern- 
ing republic, might deal with her legal system in such fashion 
as she might choose, there remained a distinct doubt of the 
right, the wisdom and the consistency of any undue American 
interference with it. At all events, incompetent American in- 
terference has introduced serious complications in the Spanish 
Codes, and many of the complications involving property 
rights are nailed hard and fast by Article IV, of the Platt 
amendment. 

With this active indorsement and cooperation of his Sec- 





retary of Justice, Gen. Wood appears to have essayed le<a| 
reform as a definite process. According to the index of the 
Civil Orders issued during the year 1900, 162 out of a toial 
of 526 appear under the caption of ‘Laws, Amendments, Moili- 
fications and Repealing of.” About 125 others refer to courts, 
court processes, appointment and removal of court officials, 
and to other matters directly connected with this department. 
Thus somewhat more than one-half of all the orders issued 
during that year relate to the Department of Justice. Some 
of these acts were of undoubted benefit and advantage and 
met with general approval. Others were regarded as an 
entirely unwarranted interference by an alien power with no 
justification save that which lay in the supreme power of 
the military control. 

Notwithstanding the opinion above quoted of Secretary 
Gener, Cuba was still, in effect, under a colonial government, 
in spite of its change of Governors. So long as the authority 
of last resort lay with an individual Military Governor, whose 
power dominated that of all courts and all written laws, it 
was impossible for either courts or law to perform that part 
in national life which, under a republican form of govern- 
ment, is supposed to be their proper function. So long as such 
individual power remains ultimate and supreme and is ex- 
ercised, judicial proceedings will rest upon that basis rather 
than upon any written or proclaimed laws. In other words, 
Gen. Wood assumed the powers of his Spanish predecessors 
and emulated their example, rather than the position of the 
local agent of his country, which held the island as trustee 
for the Cuban people. Without doubt he had the power to 
effect such changes and modifications in the laws as he saw 
fit. The essential question is whether, in view of the different 
pledges and proclamations of his superiors, or even without 
such pledges and proclamations, he had any right to intrude 
his own personality into so vital a field as that of the legal 
system of a foreign nation. The fact that it was a foreign 
nation rests on the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Neely extradition case. Of Gen. Wood’s direct 
official interference in court processes and decisions, some- 
thing may be said in later articles. 


Yet, in spite of both needed and unwarranted interference 

in Cuba’s legal system, little or nothing was done which tend- 
ed to the etsablishment of popular confidence in courts and 
court processes. This was notably the case in the matter of 
civil proceedings. A ground for criticism was furnished by 
the fact of an abortive attempt to reform an evil the danger 
of which was recognized and its seriousness clearly perceived. 
When the United States withdrew from Cuba, after three 
and a half years of absolute and supreme control, the Cuban 
people had little more confidence in their courts and the 
justice obtainable therein than they had under the Spanish 
regime. . 
It has been held that any unnecessary revisions of Cuba's 
laws, particularly at the instance of a Military Governor, who 
was wholly unversed in law or in legal systems, was beyoud 
the proper scope of the functions of a government of inter- 
vention which was pledged to exercise neither “sovereignty, 
jurisdiction nor control.’”’ Some of these changes are said (o 
have been made on the ground of “military necessity.’ But 
it is to be remembered that, although the administration was 
nominally military, martial law did not exist, and the civil 
law had been proclaimed as the law of the land. The order 
of July 13, 1898, declared, in definite terms, that the “enlight- 
ened practice” of non-interference with established laws wou! 
be adhered to, subject to the exigencies of the situation. Yet 
the fact stands that in a peaceful land occupied by a peaceab'e 
people the representative of the American authority made and 
unmade laws, amended laws and modified laws, by the exercise 
of the same arbitrary authority that characterized the rule c! 
his predecessors, Don Miquel Tacon, Gen. Polavieja and Ger 
Valeriano Weyler, though without their bloody brutality. 
(N. Y. “Sun.”’) 
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Great Trials In Fiction. 


(II.) 
Effie Deans 


(“The Heart of 


We have strict statutes, ang most biting laws— 
The needful bits, and curbs for headstrong steeds— 
Which, for these fourteen years, we have let sleep, 
Like to an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. 


“Euphemia Deans,” said the presiding judge, in an accent 
in which pity was blended with dignity, “stand up, and listen 
to the criminal indictment now to be preferred against you.” 

The unhappy girl, who had been stupefied by the con- 
fusion through which the guards had forced a passage, cast 
a bewildered look on the multitude of faces around her, which 
seemed to tapestry, as it were, the walls, in one broad slope 


from the ceiling to the floor, with human countenances, and 
instinctively obeyed a command, which rung in her ears like | 


the trumpet of the judgment day. 
“Put back your hair, Effie,” said one of the macers. For 


her beautiful and abundant tresses of long fair hair, which, | 
according to the costume of the country, unmarried women 


were not allowed to cover with any sort of cap, and which, 
alas! Effie dared no longer confine with the snood or ribbon, 
which implied purity of maidenfame, now hung unbound and 


disheveled over her face, and almost concealed her features. | 


On receiving this hint from the attendant, the unfortunate 
young woman, with a hasty, trembling, and apparently me- 


chanical compliance, shaded back from her face her luxurant | 


locks, and showed to the whole court, excepting one indi- 
vidual, a countenance, which, though pale and emaciated, 
was so lovely amid its agony, that it called forth an universal 
murmur of compassion and sympathy. Apparently the ex- 
pressive sound of human feeling recalled the poor girl from the 
stupor of fear, which predominated at first over every other 
sensation, and awakened her to the no less painful sense of 
shame and exposure attached to her present situation. Her 
eye, which had at first glanced widly around, was turned on 
the ground; her cheek, at first so deadly pale, began gradually 
o be overspread with a faint blush, which increased so fast, 
that, when in agony of shame she strove to conceal her face, 
her temples, her brow, her neck, and all that her slender 
fingers and small palms could not cover, became of the deepest 
rimson. 


All marked and were moved by these changes, excepting | 


ie. It was old Deans, who, motionless in his seat, and con- 
aled, as we have said, by the corner of the bench, from see- 
ng or being seen, did nevertheless keep his eye firmly fixed 








Mid-Lothian.”) 


—Measure for Measure. 


on the ground, as if determined that, by no possibility what- 
ever, would he be an ocular witness of the shame of his 
house. 

“Ichabod!” he said to himself—‘Ichabod! my glory is 
departed!” 

While these reflections were passing through his mind, 
the indictment, which set forth in technical form the crime 
of which the panel stood accused, was read as usual, and the 
prisoner was asked if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

“Not guilty of my poor bairn’s death,” said Effie Deans, 
in an accent corresponding in plaintive softness of tone to the 
beauty of her features, and which was not heard by the 
audience without emotion. 

The presiding judge next directed the counsel to plead 
to the relevancy, that is to state on either part the arguments 
in point of law, and evidence in point of fact, against and in 
favor of the criminal; after which it is the form of the court 
to pronounce a preliminary judgment, sending the cause to the 
cognizance of the jury, or assize. 

The counsel for the crown briefly stated the frequency 
of the crime of infanticide, which had given rise to the special 
statute under which the panel stood indicted. He mentioned 
the various instances, many of them marked with circum- 
stances of atrocity, which had at length induced the king’s 
advocate, though with great reluctance, to make the experi- 
ment, whether by strictly enforcing the Act of Parliament 
which had been made to prevent such enormities, their oc- 
currence might be prevented. “He expected,”’ he said, “to be 
able to establish by witnesses, as well as by the declaration 
of the panel herself, that she was in the state described by the 
statute. According to this information, the panel had com- 
municated her preguancy to no one, nor did she allege in her 
own declaration that she had done so.’’ This secrecy was the 
first requisite in support of the indictment. The same de- 
claration admitted, that she had borne a male child, in circum- 
stances which gave but too much reason to believe it had 
died by the hands, or at least with the knowledge or consent, 
of the unhappy mother. It was not, however, necessary for 
him to bring positive proof that the panel was accessory to 





NOTE 
The Scottish Statute Book, anno 1690, chapter 21, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of the crime of child murder, 
both from the temptations to commit the offense and the 
ficulty of discovery, enacted a certain set of presumptions, 
hich, in the absence of direct proof, the jury were directed to 
‘eiveas evidence of the crime having actually been committed. 
rhe cireumstances selected for this purpose were, that the 
‘man should have concealed her situation during the whole 
riod of pregnancy; that she should not have called for help 

‘t her delivery; and that, combined with these grounds of sus- 
vicion, the child should be > g found dead or altogether 
‘ 


t | 





missing. Many persons suffered death during the last century 
under this severe act. 

In “The Heart of Mid-Lothian” Sir Walter Scott has taken 
the case of a beautiful girl Euphemia (or Effie) Deans, the 
daughter of a farmer of the most rigid religious type. Be- 
trayed by her seducer, one George Robinson, a fugitive from 
justice, she is brought to trial under the above statute, the 
child having disappeared at the time of its birth. An at- 
tempt was made before the trial to induce her sister Jean to 
swear to a confession of the criminal in which the birth of the 
child was admitted. This would have brought about an ac- 
quittal. 
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the murder, nay, nor even to prove that the child was mur- 
dered at all. It was sufficient to support the indictment, that 
it could not be found. According to the stern, but necessary 
severity of this statute, she who should conceal her pregnancy, 
who should omit to call that assistance which is most nec- 
essary on such occasions, was held already to have meditated 
the death of her offspring, as an event most likely to be the 
consequence of her culpable and cruel concealment. And if, 
under such circumstances, she could not alternatively show 
by proof that the infant had died a natural death, or produce 
it still in life, she must, under the construction of the law, 
be held to have murdered it, and suffer death accordingly.” 


The counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Fairbrother, a man of 
considerable fame in his profession, did not pretend directly 
to combat the arguments of the king’s advocate. He began 
by lamenting that his senior at the bar, Mr. Langtale, had 
been suddenly called to the county of which he was sheriff, 
and that he had been applied to, on short warning, to give 
the panel his assistance in this interesting case. He had had 
little time, he said, to make up for his inferiority to his 
learned brother by long and minute research; and he was 
afraid he might give a specimen of his incapacity, by being 
compelled to admit the accuracy of the indictment under the 
statute. “It was enough for their lordships,” he observed, 
“to know, that such was the law, and he admitted the ad- 
vocate had a right to call for such usual interlocutor of rel- 
evancy.” But he stated, “that when he came to establish 
his case by proof, he trusted to make out circumstances which 
would satisfactorily elide the charge in the libel. His client’s 
story was a short but most melancholy one. She had fallen 
a sacrifice to an inconsiderate affection for a young man of 
prepossessing manners, as he had been informed, but of a 
very dangerous and desperate character. She was seduced 
under promise of marriage—a promise which the fellow might 
have, perhaps, done her justice by keeping, had he not at that 
time been called upon by the law to atone for a crime, violent 
and desperate in itself, but which became the preface to an- 
other eventful history, every step of which was marked by 
blood and guilt, and the final termination of which had not 
even yet arrived. He believed that no one would hear him 
without surprise, when he stated that the father of this in- 
fant now a-missing, and said by the learned advocate to have 
been .murdered, was no other than the notorious George 
Robertson, the accomplish of Wilson, the hero of the mem- 
orable escape from the Tolbooth Church, and, as no one knew 
better than his learned friend the advocate, the principal 
actor in the Porteous conspiracy.” 


“I am sorry to interupt a counsel in such a case as the 
present,’ said the presiding judge; “but I must remind the 
learned gentleman, that he is traveling out of the case before 
us.” 


The counsel bowed, and resumed. “He only judged it 
necessary,” he said, “to mention the name and situation of 
Robertson, because the circumstance in which that character 
was placed, went a great way in accounting for the silence 
on which his majesty’s counsel had laid so much weight, as 
affording proof that his client proposed to allow no fair play 
for his life, to the helpless being whom she was about to 
bring into the world. She had not announced to her friends 
that she had been seduced from the path of honor—and why 
had she not done so? Because she expected daily to be re- 
stored to character, by her seducer doing her that justice 
which she knew to be in his power, and believed to be in his 
inclination. Was this natural—was it reasonable—was it 
fair, to expect that she should, in the interim, become felo de 
se of her own character, and proclaim her frailty to the world, 
when she had every reason to expect, that, by concealing it 
for a season, it might be veiled forever? Was it not, on the 
contrary, pardonable that, in such am emergency, a young 
woman, in such situation, should be found far from disposed 








to make a confidant of every prying gossip, who, with sharp 
eyes, and eager ears, pressed upon her for an explanation of 
suspicious circumstances, which females in the lower—he 
might say which females of all ranks are so alert in noticing, 
that they sometimes discover them where they do not exisi? 
Was it strange, or was it criminal, that she should have re- 
pelled their inquisitive impertinence, with petulant denials? 
The sense and feeling of all who heard him would answer 
directly the negative. But although his client had thus re- 
mained silent toward those to whom she was not called upon 
to communicate her situation—to whom,” said the learned 
gentleman, “I will add, it would have been unadvised and 
improper in her to have done so; yet, I trust, I shall remove 
this case most triumphantly from under the statute, and ob- 
tain the unfortunate young woman an honorable dismission 
from your lordship’s bar, by showing that she did, in due time 
and place, and to a person most fit for such confidence, men- 
tion the calamitous circumstances in which she found herself. 
This occurred after Robertson’s conviction, and when he was 
lying in prison in expectation of the fate which his comrade 
Wilson afterward suffered, and from which he himself so 
strangely escaped. It was then, when all hopes of having her 
honor repaired by wedlock vanished from her eyes—when an 
union with one in Robert’s situation, if still practicable, might, 
perhaps, have been regarded rather as an addition to her dis- 
grace—it was then, that I trust to be able to prove that the 
prisoner communicated and consulted with her sister, a young 
woman several years older than herself, the daughter of her 
father, if I mistake not, by a former marriage, upon the perils 
and distress of her unhappy situation.” 


“If, indeed, you are able to instruct that point, Mr. Fair- 
brother,” said the presiding judge— 


“If I am indeed able to instruct that point, my lord,” 
resumed Mr. Fairbrother, “I trust not only to serve my client, 
but to relieve your lordships from that which I know you feel 
the most painful duty of your high office; and to give all who 
now hear me the exquisite pleasure of beholding a creature 
so young, so ingenuous, and so heautiful, as she that is now 
at the bar of your lordship’s court, dismissed from thence 
in safety and in honor.” 


“But, my lords,” continued Fairbrother, “I am aware the 
king’s advocate will expect me to show, that the proof I offer 
is consistent with other circumstances of the case, which I 
do not and can not deny. He will demand of me how Effie 
Dean’s confession to her sister, previous to her delivery, is 
reconcilable with the mystery of the birth—with the disap- 
pearance, perhaps the murder (for I will not deny a possi- 
bility which I can not disprove) of the infant. My lords, the 
explanation of this is to be found in the placability, perchance, 
I may say, in the facility and pliability of the female sex. 
The dulcis Amaryllidis irae, as your lordships well know, are 
easily appeased; nor is it possible to conceive a woman s0 
atrociously offended by the man whom she bas loved, but what 
she will retain a fund of forgiveness, upon which his peni- 
tence, whether real or affected, may draw largely, with 4 
certainty that his bills will be answered. We can prove, by 
a letter produced in evidence, that this villain Robertson, from 
the bottom of the dungeon whence he already probably medi- 
tated the escape, which he afterward accomplished by the 
assistance of his comrade, contrived to exercise authority 
over the mind, and to direct the motions, of this unhappy 
girl. It was in compliance with his injunctions, expressed 
in that letter, that the panel was prevailed upon to alter 
the line of conduct which her own better thought had sus- 
gested; and, instead of resorting, when her time of travail ap- 
proached, to the protection of her own family, was induced to 
confide herself to the charge of some vile agent of this ne- 
farious seducer, and by her conducted to one of those solitary 
and secret purlieus of villainy, which, to the shame of our 
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police, still are suffered to exist in the suburbs of this city, 
where with the assistance, and under the charge of a person 
of her own sex, she bore a male child, under circumstances 
which added treble bitterness to the woe denounced against 
our original mother. What purpose Robertson had in all 
this, it is hard to tell, or even to guess. He may have meant 
to marry the girl, for her father is a man of substance. But, 
for the termination of the story, and the conduct of the 
woman whom he had placed about the person of Euphemia 
Deans, it is still more difficult to account. The unfortunate 
young woman was visited by the fever incidental to her sit- 
uation. In this fever she appears to have been deceived by 
the person that waited on her, and, on recovering her senses, 
she found that she was childless in that abode of misery. Her 
infant had been carried off, perhaps for the worst purposes, 
by the wretch that waited on her. It may have been mur- 
dered, for what I can tell.” 


He was here interrupted by a piercing shriek, uttered 
by the unfortunate prisoner. She was with difficulty brought 
to sompose herself. Her sounsel availed himself of the trag- 
ical interruption, to clase his pleading with effect. 


“My lords,” said he, “ in that piteous cry you heard the 
eloquence of maternal affection, far surpassing the force of 
my poor words—Rachel weeping for her children! Nature 
herself bears testimony in favor of the tenderness and acute- 
ness of the prisoner’s parental feelings. I will not dishonor 
her plea by adding a word more.” 


But the judges, after a few words, recorded their judg- 
ment, which bore, that the indictment, if proved, was rel- 
evant to infer the pains of law; and that the defense, that 
the panel had communicated her situation to her sister, was 
a relevant defense; and, finally, appointed the said indictment 
and defense to be submitted to the judgment of an assize. 


It is by no means my intention to describe minutely the 
forms of a Scottish criminal trial, nor am I sure that I could 
draw up an account so intelligible and accurate as to abide 
the criticism of the gentlemen of the long robe. It is enough 
to say that the jury was impaneled, and the case proceeded. 
The prisoner was again required to plead to the charge, and 
she again replied, “Not guilty,” in the same heart-thrilling 
tone as before. 


The crown counsel then called two or three female wit- 
nesses, by whose testimony it was established, that Effi’s 
situation had been remarked by them, that they had taxed 
her with the fact, and that her answers had amounted to an 
angry and petulant denial of what they charged her with. 
But, as very frequently happens, the declaration of the panel 
or accused partly herself was the evidence which bore hardest 
upon her case. 


In the event of these tales ever finding their way across 
the Border, it may be proper to apprise the southern reader 
that it is the practice in Scotland, on apprehending a sus- 
pected person, to subject him to a judicial examination before 
a magistrate. He is not compelled to answer any of the 
questions asked him, but may remain silent if he sees his 
interest to do so. But whatever answers he chooses to give 
are formally written down, and being subscribed by himself 
and the magistrate, are produced against the accused in case 
of his being brought to trial. It is true, that these declara- 
tions are not produced as being in themselves evidence prop- 
erly so called, but only as adminicles of testimony, tending 
to corroborate what is considered as legal and proper evidence. 
Notwithstanding this nice distinction, however, introduced by 
awyers to reconcile this procedure to their own general rule, 
that a man can not be required to bear witness against him- 
self, it nevertheless usually happens that these declarations 
become the means of condemning the accused, as it were, out 
of their own mouths. The se upon these previous ex- 
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aminations, has indeed the privilege of remaining silent if 
he pleases; but every man necessarily feels that a refusal to 
answer natural and pertinent interrogatories, put by judicial 
authority, is in itself a strong proof of guilt, and will certainly 
lead to his being committed to prison; and few can renounce 
the hope of obtaining liberty, by giving some specious account 
of themselves, and showing apparent frankness in explaining 
their motives and accounting for their conduct. It, therefore, 


seldom happens that the prisoner refuses to give a judicial 
declaration, in which, nevertheless, either by letting out too 
much of the truth, or by endeavoring to substitute a fictitious 
story, he almost always exposes himself to suspicion and ta 


contradictions, which weigh heavily in the minds of the jury. 


The declaration of Effie Deans was uttered on other prin- 
ciples, and the following is a sketch of its contents, given 
in the judicial form, in which they may still be found in the 
Books of Adjournal. 


The declarant admitted a criminal intrigue with an in- 
dividual whose name she desired to conceal. “Being inter- 
rogated, what her reason was for secrecy on this point? She" 
declared, that she had no right to blame that person”’s conduct 
more than she did her own, and that she was willing to con- 
fess her own faults, but not to say anything which might 
criminate the absent. Interrogated, if she confessed her situ- 
ation to any one, or made any preparation for her confine- 
ment? Declares, she did not. And being interrogated, why 
she forbore to take steps which her situation so peremptorily 
required? Declares, she was ashamed to tell her friends, and 


she trusted the person she has mentioned would provide for 
her and the infant. Interrogated, if he rir so? Declares, that 
he did not do so personally; but that it was not his fault, for 


that the declarant is convinced he would have laid down his 
life sooner than the bairn or she had come to harm. Inter- 


rogated, what prevented him from keeping his promise? De- 
clares, that it was impossible for him to do so, he being under 
trouble at the time, and declines further answer to this ques- 
tion. Interrogated, where she was from the period she left 


her master Mr. Saddletree’s family, until her appearance at her 
father’s, at St. Leonard’s, the day before she was apprehended? 
Declares, she does not remember. And, on the interrogatory 
being repeated, declares she does not mind muckle about it, 
for she was very ill. On the question being again repeat- 
ed, she declares she will tell the truth, if it should be the 
undoing of her, so long as she is not asked to tell on other 
folk; and admits, that she passed that interval of time in the 
lodging of a woman, an acquaintance of that person who had 
wished her to that place to be delivered, and that she was 
there delivered accordingly of a male child. Interrogated, 
what was the name of the person? Declares and refuses to 
answer this question. Interrogated, where she lives? De- 
clares, she has no certainty, for that she was taken to the 
lodging aforesaid under cloud of night. Interrogated, if the 
lodging was in the city or suburbs? Declares and refuses to 
answer that question. Interrogated, whether, when she left 


the house of Mr. Saddletree, she went up or down the street? ° 


Declares and refuses to answer the question. Interrogated, 
whether she had ever even seen the woman before she was 
wished to her, as she termed it, by the person whose name 
she refuses to answer? Declares and replies, not to her 
knowledge. Interrogated, whether this woman was intro- 
dueed to her by the said person verbally, or word of mouth? 
Declares, she has no freedom to answer this question. In- 
terrogated, if the child was alive when it was born? Declares, 
that God help her and it!—it certainly was alive. Interro- 
gated, if it died a natural death after birth? Declares, not to 
her knowledge. Interrogated, where it now is? Declares, she 
would give her right hand to ken, but that she never hopes 
to see mair than the banes of it. And being interrogated, 
why she supposes it is now dead? the declarant wept bitterly 
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and made no answer. Interrogated, if the woman, in whose 
lodging she was, seemed to be a fit person to be with her in 
that situation? Il eclares, she might be fit enough for skill, 
but that she was an hard hearted bad woman. Interrogated 
if there was any other person in the lodging excepting them- 
selves two? Declares, that she thinks there was another 
woman; but her head was so carried with pain of body and 
trouble of mind, that she minded her very little. Interrogated, 
when the child was taken away from her? Declared, that she 
fell in a fever, and was light-headed, and when she came to 


her own mind, the woman told her the bairn was dead; and | 
that the declarant answered, if it was dead it had had foul | 


play. That, thereupon, the woman was very sair on her, and 


gave her much ill-language; and that the deponent was 
frightened, and crawled out of the house when her back was 
turned, and went home to Saint Leonard’s Crags, as well as 
a woman in her condition dought.* Interrogated, why she did 
not tell her story to her sister and father, and get force to 
search the house for her child, dead or alive? Declares, it 
was her purpose to do so, but she had not time. Interrogated, 
why she now conceals the name of the woman, and the place 
of her abode? The declarant remained silent for a time, and 
then said, that to do so could not repair the skaith that was 
done, but might be the occasion for more. Interrogated, 
whether she had herself, at any time, had any purpose of 
putting away the child by violence? Declares, never; so 
might God be merciful to her—and then again declares, never, 
when she was,in her perfect senses; but what bad thoughts 
the Enemy might put into her brain when she was out of her- 
self, she can not answer. And again solemnly interrogated, 
declares, that she would have been drawn with wild horses, 


*j. e., was able to do. 





rather than have touched the bairn with an unmotherly hand. 
Interrogated, declares,.that among the ill-language the woman 
gave her, she did say sure enough that the declarant had hurt 
the bairn when she was in the brain-fever; but that the de- 
clarant does not believe that she said this from any other 
cause than to frighten her, and make her be silent. Interro- 
gated, what else the woman said to her? Declares, that when 
the declarant cried loud for her bairn, and was like to raise 
the neighbors, the woman tlireatened her, that they that 
could stop the wean’'s skirling could stop hers, if she did not 
keep a’ the lounder (the quieter). And that this threat, with 
the manner of the woman, made the declarant conclude, that 
the bairn’s life was gone, and her own in danger, for that the 
woman was a desperate bad woman, as the declarant judged 
from the language she used. Interrogated, declares, that the 
fever and delirium were brought on her by hearing bad news, 
suddenly told to her, but refuses to say what the said news 
related to. Interrogated, why she does not now communicate 
these particulars, which might, perhaps, enable the magistrate 
to ascertain whether the child is living or dead; and requested 
to observe, that her refusing to do so exposes her own life, 
and leaves the child in bad hands; as also, that her present re- 
fusal to answer on such points is inconsistent with her alleged 
intention to make a clean breast to her sister? Declares, 
that she kens the bairn is now dead, or, if living, there is 
one that will look after it; that for her own living or dying, 
she is in God’s hands, who knows her innocence of harming 
her bairn with her will or knowledge; and that she has altered 
her resolution of speaking out, which she entertained when 
she left the woman’s lodging, on account of a matter which 
she has since learned. And declares, in general, that she is 
wearied, and will answer no more questions at this time.” 


The evidence for the Crown being concluded, the counsel 
for the prisoner began to lead a proof in her defense. 
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Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, “that he fore the presiding judge himself could so far subdue his emo- 
meant to bring forward his most important witness, upon tion, as to request the witness to compose herself, and the 
whose evidence the cause must in a great measure depend. prisoner to forbear those marks of eager affection, which, 
What his client was, they had learned from the preceding however natural, could not be permitted at that time, and in 


witnesses; and so far as general character, given in the most that presence. 
forcible terms, and even with tears, could interest every one 
in her fate, she had already gained that advantage. It was 
necessary, he admitted, that he should produce more positive 
testimony of her innocence than what arose out of general 
character, and this he undertook to do by the mouth of the 
person to whom she had communicated her situation—by the 


The solemn oath,—‘the truth to tell, and no truth to con- 
eeal, as far as she knew or should be asked,’ was then ad- 
ministered by the judge “in the name of God, and as the wit- 
ness should answer to God at the great day of judgment;” 
an awful adjuration, which seldom fails to make impression 


, 1 : a 4 ardi b ‘at even on the most hardened characters, and to strike with fear 
Baa C8 ee Oe SS ae es ee, even the most upright. Jeanie, educated in deep and devout 
Macer, call into court, Jean, or Jeanie Deans, daughter of F 

; a reverence for the name and attributes of the Deity, was, by 
David Deans, cowfeeder, at Saint Leonard’s Crags. 


the solemnity of a direct appeal to his person and justice awed, 
but at the same time elevated above all considerations, save 
| those which she could, with a clear conscience, call Him to 
witness. She repeated the form in a low and reverent but dis- 
tinct tone of voice, after the judge, to whom, and not to any 
inferior officer of the court, the task is assigned in Scotland 
of directing the witness in that solemn appeal, which is the 
sanction of his testimony. 


When he uttered these words, the poor prisoner instantly 
started up, and stretched herself half-way over the bar, toward 
the side at which her sister was to enter. And when, slowly 
following the officer, the witness advanced to the foot of the 
table, Effie, with the whole expression of her countenance 
altered, from that of confused shame and dismay, to an eager, 
imploring, and almost ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with 
outstretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly 


to her sister’s face, and glistening through tears, exclaimed, | When the judge had finished the established form, he ad- 
in a tone which went through the heart of all who heard her— | ded in a feeling but yet a monitory tone, an advice, which the 
“O Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save me!” | circumstances appeared to him to call for. 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom of the | “Young woman,” these were his words, “you come before 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affection, she sud- this court in circumstances which it would be worse than cruel 


denly extended her hand to her sister. Effie was just within not to pity and sympathize with. Yet it is my duty to tell 
the distance that she could seize it with both hers, press it you, that the truth, whatever its consequences may be, the 
to her mouth, cover it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with truth is what you owe to your country, and to that God whose 
the fond devotion that a Catholic would pay to a guardian word is truth, and whose name you have now invoked. Use 
saint descended for his safety; while Jeanie, hiding her own | your own time in answering the questions that gentleman” 
face with her other hand, wept bitterly. The sight would | (pointing to the counsel) “shall put to you. But remember, 
have moved a heart of stone, much more of flesh and blood. that what you may be tempted to say beyond what is the 
Many of the spectators shed tears, and it was some time be- | actual truth, you must answer both here and hereafter.” 
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The usual questions were then put to her:—Whether any 
one had instructed her what evidence she had to deliver? 
Whether any one had given or promised her any good deed, 
hire, or reward, for her testimony? Whether she had any mal- 
ice or ill-will at his Majesty’s Advocate, being the party 
against whom she was cited as a witness? To which ques- 
tions she successively answered by a quiet negative. But 
their tenor gave great scandal and offense to her father, who 
was not aware that they are put to every witness as a mat- 
ter of form. 


“Na, na,” he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, “my 
bairn is not like the widow of Tekoah—noe man has putten 
words into her mouth.” 


One of the judges, better acquainted, perhaps, with the 
Books of Adjournal than with the Book of Samuel, was dis- 
posed to make some instant inquiry after this widow of Te- 
koah, who, as he construed the mtter, had been tampering 
with the evidence. But the presiding judge, better versed in 
Scripture history, whispered to his learned brother the neces- 
sary explanation; and the pause occasioned by this mistake, 
had the good effect of giving Jeanie Deans time to collect 
her spirits for the painful task she had to perform. 

Fairbrother, whose practice and intelligence were con- 
siderable, saw the necessity of letting the witness compose 
herself. In his heart he suspected that she came to bear false 
witness in her sister’s cause. 

“But that is her own affair,” thought Fairbrother; “and it 
is my business to see that she has plenty of time to regain 
composure, and to deliver her evidence, be it true or be it 
false—valeat quantum.”’ 

Accordingly, he commenced his interrogatories with un- 
interesting questions, which admitted of instant reply. 

“You are, I think the sister of the prisoner? 

“Tee, air.” . 

“Not the full sister, however?” 

“No, sir—we are by different mothers.” 

“True; and you are, I think, several years older than your 
sister?” 

“Yes, sir,” etc. After the advocate had conceived that, 
by these preliminary and unimportant questions, he had famil- 
iarized the witness with the situation in which she stood, he 
asked, “whether she had not remarked her sister’s state of 
health to be altered, during the latter part of the term when 
she had lived with Mrs. Saddletree? 

Jeanie answered in the affirmative. 


“And she told you the cause of it, my dear, I suppose?” 
said Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as any one may say, an 
inductive sort of tone. 


“I am sorry to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown 
Counsel, rising; “but I am in your Lordships’ judgment, 
whether this is not a leading question.” 

“If this point is to be debated,” said the presiding judge, 
“the witness must be removed.” 

For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and scrup- 
ulous horror, every question so shaped by the counsel ex- 
aming, as to convey to a witness the least intimation of the 
nature of the answer which is desired from him. These 
scruples, though founded on an excellent principle, are some- 
times carried to an absurd pitch of nicety; especially as it 
is generally easy for a lawyer who has his wits about him to 
elude the objection. Fairbrother did so in the present case. 

“It is not necessary to waste the time of the Court, my 
Lord; since the King’s Counsel thinks it worth while to 
object to the form of my question, I will shape it otherwise. 
Pray, young woman, did you ask your sister any question 
when you observed her looking unwell—take courage—speak 
out.” 

“I asked her,” replied Jeanie, ‘““what ailed her.” 





“Very well—take your own time—and what was the 
answer she made?” continued Mr. Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not 
that she at any one instant entertained an idea of the possi- 
bility of prevarication—it was the natural hesitation to ex- 
tinguish the last spark of hope that remained for her sister. 

“Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother—‘“I asked 
what your sister said ailed her when you inquired?” 

“Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which 
was yet heard distinctly in the most distant corner of the 
court room—such an awful and profound silence had been pre- 
served during the anxious interval, which had interposed be- 
twixt the lawyer’s question and the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrother’s countenance fell; but with that ready pres- 
ence of mind, which is as useful in civil as in military em- 
ergencies, he immediately rallied. “Nothing? True; you 
mean nothing at first—but when you asked her again, did she 
not tell you what ailed her?” 


The question was put in a tone meant to make her com- , 


prehend the importance of her answer, had she not been al- 
ready aware of it. The ice was broken, however, and, with 
less pause than at first, she now replied,—‘Alack! alack! she 
never breathed word to me about it.” 


A deep groan passed through the court. It was echoed 


by one deeper and more agonized from the unfortunate father. 


The hope to which unconsciously, and in spite of himself, 
he had still secretly clung, had now dissolved, and the vener- 
able old man fell forward senseless on the floor of the court 
house, with his head at the foot of his terrified daughter. 
The unfortunate prisoner, with impotent passion, strove with 
the guards, betwixt whom she was placed. “Let me gang to 
my father! I will gang to my father! I will gang to him— 
I will gang to him—he is dead—he is killed—I hae killed 
him!”—she repeated in frenzied tones of grief, which those 
who heard them did not speedily forget. 


Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, 
Jeanie did not lose that superiority which a deep and firm 
mind assures to its possessor under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

“He is my father—he is our father,” she mildly repeated 
to those who endeavored to separate them, as she stooped— 
shaded aside his gray hairs, and began assiduously to chafe 
his temples. 


The judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave direc- 
tions that they should be conducted into a neighboring 
apartment, and carefully attended. The prisoner, as her 
father was borne from the court, and her sister slowly fol- 
lowed, pursued them with her eyes so earnestly fixed, as if 
they would have started from theis sockets. But when they 
were no longer visible, she seemed to find, in her despairing 
and deserted state, a courage which she had not yet ex- 
hibited. 


“The bitterenss of it is now past,” she said, and then 
boldly addressed the court. ‘My Lords, if it is your pleasure 
to gang on wi’ this matter, the weariest day will hae its 
end at last.” 

The judge, who, much to his honor, had shared deeply 
in the general sympathy, was surprised at being recalled 
to his duty by the prisoner. He collected himself, and re- 
quested to know if the panel’s counsel had more evidence 
to produce. Fairbrother replied, with an air of dejection, that 
his proof was concluded. 

The,King’s Counsel addressed the jury for the crown. 
He said, in few words, that no one could be more concerned 
than he was for the distressing scene which they had just 
witnessed. But it was the necessary consequence of great 
crimes to bring distress and ruin upon all connected with 
the perpetrators. He briefly reviewed the proof, in which he 
showed that all the circumstances of the case concurred with 
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those required by the act under which the unfortunate pris- 
oner was tried: That the counsel for the panel had totally 
failed in proving that Euphemia Deans had communicated her 
situation to her sister: That, respecting her previous good 
character, he was sorry to observe, that it was females who 
possessed the world’s good report, and to whom it was justly 
valuable, who were most strongly tempted, by shame and 
fear of the world’s censure, to the crime of infanticide: That 
the child was murdered, he professed to entertain no doubt. 
The vacillating and inconsistent declaration of the prisoner 
herself, marked as it was by numerous refusals to speak the 
truth on subjects when, according to her own story, it would 
have been natural, as* well as advantageous, to have been 
candid; even this imperfect declaration left no doubt in his 
mind as to the fate of the unhappy infant. Neither could he 
doubt that the panel was a partner in this guilt. Who else 
had an interest in a deed so inhuman? Surely neither Rob- 
ertson, nor Robertson’s agent, in whose house she was de- 
livered, had the least temptation to commit such a crime, 
unless upon her account, with her connnivance, and for the 
sake of saving her reputation. But it was not required of 
him, by the law, that he should bring precise proof of the 
murder, or of the prisoner’s accession to it. It was the very 
purpose of the statute to substitute a certain chain of pre- 
sumptive evidence in place of a probation, which in such 
cases, i twas peculiarly difficult to obtain. The jury might 
peruse the statute itself, and they had also the Bible and ‘n- 
terlocutor of relevancy to direct them in point of law. He 
put it to the conscience of the jury, that under both he was 
entitled to a verdict of Guilty. 


The charge of Fairbrother was much cramped by his 
having failed in the proof which he expected to lead. But 
he fought his losing cause with courage and constancy. He 
ventured to arraign the severity of the statute under which 
the young woman was tried. “In all other cases,” he said, 
“the first thing required of the criminal prosecutor was, to 
prove unequivocally that the crime libelled had actually been 
committed, which lawyers called proving the corpus delicti. 
But this statute, made doubtless with the best intentions, and 
under the impulse of a just horror for the unnatural crime 
of infanticide, ran the risk of itself occasioning the worst 
of murders, the death of an innocent person, to atone for a 
supposed crime which may never have been committed by any 
one. He was so far from acknowledging the alleged proba- 
bility of the child’s violent death, that he could not even allow 
that there was evidence of its having ever lived.” 


The king’s counsel pointed to the woman’s declaration; 

to which the counsel replied—‘“A production concocted in a 
moment of terror and agony, and which approached to in- 
sanity,” he said, “his learned brother well knew was no sound 
evidence against the party who emitted it. It was true, that 
a judicial confession, in presence of the justices themselves, 
was the strongest of all proof ,in so mucuh that it is said in 
law, that ‘in confitentem nullae sunt partes judicis.’ But this 
was true of judicial confession only, by which law meant 
that which is made in presence of the justices, and the sworn 
inquest. Of extra-judicial confession, all authorities held 
with the illustrious Farinaceus and Matheus, ‘confessio 
extrajudicialis in se nulla est; et quod nullum est, non potest 
adminiculari.’” It was totally inapt, and void of all strength 
nd effect from the beginning; incapable, therefore, of being 
bolstered up or supported, or, according to the law-phrase, 
adminieulated, by other presumptive circumstances. In the 
resent ease, therefore, letting the extrajudicial confession 
), as it ought to go, for nothing,’ he contended, “the prose- 
tor had not made out the second quality of the statute, 
‘hat a live child had been born; and that, at least, ought to be 
‘stablished before presumptions were received that it had 
‘cen murdered. If any of the assize,” he said, “should be of 
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opinion that this was dealing rather narrowly with the statute, 
they ought to consider that it was in its nature highly penal, 
and therefore entitled to no favorable construction.” 


He concluded a learned speech, with an eloquent perora- 
tion on the scene they had just witnessed, during which 
Saddletree fell fast asleep. 


It was now the presiding judge’s turn to address the jury. 
He did so briefly and distinctly. 


“It was for the jury,” he said, “to consider whether the 
prosecutor had made out his plea. For himself, he sin- 
cerely grieved to say, that a shadow of doubt remained not 
upon his mind concerning the verdict which the inquest had 
to bring in. He would not follow the prisoner’s counsel 
through the impeachment which he had brought against the 
statute of King William and Queen Mary. He and the jury 
were sworn to judge according to the laws as they stood, not 
to criticise, or to evade, or even to justify them. In no civil 
case would a counsel have been permitted to plead his client’s 
case in the teeth of the law; .but in the hard situation in 
which counsel were often placed iu the Criminal Court, as well 
as out of favor to all presumptions of innocence, he had not 
inclined to interrupt the learned gentleman. or narrow his 
plea. The present law, as it now stood, had been instituted by 
the wisdom of their fathers, to check the alarming progress 
of a dreadful crime; when it was found too severe for its 


purpose, it would doubtless be altered by the wisdom of the 
legislature; at present it was the law of the land, the rule 
of the court, and, according to the oath which they had taken, 


it must be that of the jury. This unhappy girl’s situation 
could not be doubted; that she had borne a child and that 
the child had disappeared, were certain facts. The learned 
counsel had failed to show that she had communicated her 
situation. Al] the requisites of the case required by the sta- 
tute were therefore before the jury. The learned gentleman 
had, indeed, desired them to throw out of consideration the 
panel's own confession, which was the plea usually urged, in 
penury of all others, by counsel ir his situation, who usually 
felt that the declarations of their clients bore hard on them. 
But that the Scottish law designed that a certain weight 
should be laid on those declarations, which, he admitted, were 
quodammodo extrajudicial, was evident from the universal 
practice by which they were always produced and read, as 
part of the prosecutor’s probation. In the present case no 
person who had heard the witness describe the appearance 
of the young woman before she left Saddletree’s house, and 
contrasted with that of her state and condition at her return 
to her father’s could have any doubt that the fact of delivery 
had taken place, as set forth in her own declaration, which 
was, therefore, not a solitary piece of testimony, but admini- 
culated and supported by the strongest circumstantial proof. 


“He did not,” he said, “state the impression upon his own 
mind with the purpose of biasing theirs. He had felt no 
less than they had done from the scene of domestic misery 
which had been exhibited before them; and if they, having 
God and a good conscience, the sanctity of their oath, and the 
regard due to the law of the country, before their eyes, could 
come to a conclusion favorable to this unhappy prisoner, he 
should rejoice as much as any one in court; for never had he 
found his duty more distressing than in discharging it that 
day, and glad he would be to be relieved from the still more 
painful task, which would otherwise remain for him.” 


The jury, having heard the judge’s address, bowed and 
retired, preceded by a macer of court, to the apartment des- 
tined for their deliberation. 


It was an hour ere the jurors returned, and as they tra- 
versed the crowd with slow steps, as men about to discharge 
themselves of a heavy and painful responsibility, the audience 
was hushed into profound, earnest, and awful silence. 
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“Have you agreed on your chancellor, gentlemen?” was 
the first question of the judge. 


The foreman, called in Scotland the chancellor of the jury, 
usually the man of best rank and estimation among the as- 
sizes, stepped forward, and, with a low reverence, delivered 
to the court a sealed paper containing the verdict, which, until 
of late years, that verbal returns are in some instances per- 
mitted, was always couched in writing. The jury remained 
standing while the judge broke the seals, and, having perused 
the paper, handed it with an air of mournful gravity, down to 
the clerk of court, who proceeded to engross in the record 
the yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omened the 
tragical contents. A form still remained, trifling and un- 
important in itself, but to which imagination adds a sort of 
solemnity, from the awful occasion upon which it is used. A 
lighted candle was placed on the table, the original paper 
containing the verdict was inclosed in a sheet of paper, and, 
sealed with the judge’s own signet, was transmitted to the 
Crown Office, to be preserved among other records of the same 
kind. As all this is transacted in profound silence, the pro- 
ducing and extinguishing the candle seems a type of the 
human spark which is shortly afterward doomed to be quench- 
ed, and excites in the spectators something of the same effect 
which in England is obtained by the judge assuming the fatal 
cap of judgment. When these preliminary forms had been 
gone through, the judge required Euphemia Deans to attend 
to the verdict tc be read. 

After the usual words of style, the verdict set forth, that 
the jury having made choice of John Kirk, Esq., to be their 
chancellor, and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, 
did, by a plurality of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans 
guilty of the crime libelled; but, in consideration of her ex- 
treme youth, and the cruel circumstances of her case, did 
earnestly entreat that the judge would recommend her to the 
mercy of the crown. 

“Gentlemen,” said the judge, “you have done your duty— 
and a painful one it must have been to men of humanity like 
you. I will, undoubtedly, transmit your recommendation to 
the throne. But it is my duty to tell all who now hear me, 
but especially to inform that unhappy young woman, in order 
that her mind may be settled accordingly, that I have not the 
least hope of a pardon being granted in the present case. You 
know the crime has been increasing in this land, and I know 
further, that this case has been ascribed to the lenity in which 
the laws have been exercised, and that there is therefore 
no hope whatever of obtaining a remission for this offense.” 
The jury bowed again, and released from their painful office, 
dispersed themselves among the mass of bystanders. 


The court then asked Mr. Fairbrother, whether he had 
anything to say, why judgment should not follow on the 
verdict? The counsel had spent some time in perusing and 
reperusing the verdict, counting letters in each juror’s name, 
and weighing every phrase, nay. every syllable, in the nicest 
scales of legal criticism. But the clerk of the jury had under- 
stood his business too well. No flaw was to be found, and 
Fairbrother mournfully intimated that he had nothing to say 
in arrest of judgment. 

The presiding judge then addressed the unhappy prisoner: 
“Buphemia Deans, attend to the sentence of the court now to 
be pronounced against you.” 

She arose from her seat, and, with a composure far great- 
er than could have been augured from her demeanor during 
some parts of the trial, abode the conclusion of the awful 
scene. So nearly-does the mental portion of our feelings re- 
semble those which are corporeal, that the first severe blows 
which we receive bring with them a stunning apathy, whicb 
renders us indifferent to those that follow them. Thus said 
Mandrin, when he was undergoing the punishment of the 
wheel; and so have all felt, upon whom successive inflictions 
have descended with continuous and reiterated violence. 





“Young woman,” said the judge, “it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your life is forfeited under a law, which, if it 
may seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render 
those of your unhappy situation aware what risk they run, 
by concealing, out of pride or false shame, their lapse from 
virtue, and making no preparation to save the lives of the un- 
fortunate infants whom they are to bring into the world. 
When you concealed your situation from your mistress, your 
sister and other worthy and compassionate persons of your 
own sex, in whose favor your former conduct had given you 
a fair place, you seem to me to have had in your contem- 
plation, at least, the death of the helpless creature, for whose 
life you neglected to provide. How the child was disposed 
of—whether it was dealt upon by another, or by yourself— 
whether the extraordinary story you have told is partly false, 
or altogether so, is between God and your own conscience. 
I will not aggravate your distress by pressing on that topic, 
but I do most solemnly adjure you to employ the remaining 
space of your time in making your peace with God, for which 
purpose such reverend clergymen, as you yourself may name, 
shall have accesss to you. Notwithstanding the humane rec- 
ommendation of the jury, I can not afford to you, in the pres- 
ent circumstances of the country, the slightest hope that 
your life will be prolonged beyond the period assigned for the 
execution of your sentence. Forsaking, therefore, the thoughts 
of this world, let your mind be prepared by repentance for 
those of more awful moments—for death, judgment, and 
eternity. Doomster, read the sentence.”* 


When the doomster showed himself, a tall haggard figure, 
arrayed in a fantastic garment of black and gray, passmented 
with silver lace, all fell back with a sort of instinctive horror, 
and made wide way for him to approach to the foot of the 
table. As this office was held by the common executioner, 
men shouldered each other backward to avoid even the touch 
of his garment,and some were seen to brush their own clothes, 
which had accidentally become subject to such contamination. 
A sound went through the court, produced by each person 
drawing in their breath hard, as men do when they expect 
or witness what is frightful, and at the same time affecting. 
The caitiff villain yet seemed, amid his hardened brutality, 
to have some sense of his being the object of public detesta- 
tion, which made him impatient of being in public, as birds 


of evil omen are anxious to escape from daylight, and from 
pure air. ; 


Repeating after the clerk of court, he gabbled over the 
words of the sentence, which condemned Euphemia Deans to 
be conducted back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and detained 
there until Wednesday the —— day of ——; and upon that 
day, betwixt the hours of two and four o’clock afternoon, 
to be conveyed to the common place of execution, and there 
hanged by the neck upon a gibbet. “And this,” said the 
doomster aggravating his harsh voice,“I pronounce for doom.” 

He vanished when he had spoken the last emphatic word, 
like a foul fiend after the purpose of his visitation has been 
accomplished; but the impression of horror, excited by his 


presence and his errand, remained upon the crowd of spec 
tators. 


With these words the trial concluded. The crowd rushed, 
bearing forward and shouldering each other, out of tle 
court, in the same tumultuary mode in which they had en- 
tered; and, in excitation of animal motion and animal spirits, 
soon forgot whatever they had felt as impressive in the scene 
which they had witnessed. The professional spectators, 
whom habit and theory had rendered as callous to the dis- 
tress of the scene as medical men are to those of a surgical! 
operation, walked homeward in groups, discussing the genera! 
principle of the statute under which the young woman was 
condemned, the nature of the evidence, and the arguments 
of the counsel, without considering even that of the judge as 
exempt from their criticism. 
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“Of the Waking of Books.’’ 


we ff 


“Business Law For Business Men,” with special reference 
to California, has been published by the Pacific Press Pub. Co. 


Spalding’s Encyclopedia of Business Law and Forms has 
been revised and issued in a new edition by the publishers. P. 
W. Ziegler & Co. 

** * 


G. B. Reed, Boston, has published the second edition of 
Fuller’s Probate Laws of Massachusetts, including the legis- 
lation of 1902. 

7” . > 


The Marshall & Bruce Co. has published an Index-Digest 
to the forms of complaints and pleas in the Alabama Su- 
preme Court Reports, from vols. 50 to 130, and to the same 
cases in the Southern Reporter. 

. * * 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. have issued in pamphlet form 
the “Trust Laws of the United States.” It comprises the act 
to regulate commerce (as amended) and acts supplementary 
thereto (1887-1903), compiled by Joel Grayson. 

« = * 


Albert B. King & Co. have published what they call a 
“Memorandum Digest” of the business corporation laws of 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, Maine, 
Connecticut, and South Dakota. It is published in paper, at 


$1. 
. 7” * 
The Ohio law governing private corporations, including 
commercial corporations, steam, street, and traction rail- 


roads, fire, life, accident, and industrial insurance, trust com- 
panies, etc., complied, with forms of procedure, by Edwin J. 
Marshall, has been published by the W. H. Anderson Co. 


* ad > 


Matthew Bender, of Albany, N. Y., has just issued the 
United States Bankruptcy Law of 1898, with amendments of 
1903. This is edited by H. Noyes Greene, of the Troy, N. Y., 
bar. The amendments are italicised and a carefully pre- 
pared index makes it a valuable work to practitioners, while 
the low price (50 cents) places it within the reach of every 
one. 


We desire to acknowledge receipt of Volumes 172 of the 
New York Reports and 76 and 77 of the reports of the Appel- 
late Division. The first covers from October 7th to December 
Sth, 1902, the others from November and December of the 
same year. The publishers, the J. B. Lyon Company, of 
\lbany, N. Y., have a warm friend in us when it comes to a 
liscussion of the change which they have made in binding, 
from sheep to canvas. Why publishers should cling to the 
first we never could understand. It possesses poorer wearing 
jualities than any binding ever devised and the proud pos- 
sessors of a work of reference “gotten up” in this form can 
ilmost see it crumble. However, for any one who desires to 
ling to the old style, the publishers are prepared to cater 
to his degraded taste by supplying him reports bound in 
sheep. As for us, we prefer the canvas every time. 


oe oB@ 


Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, edited by William Mack & 
Howard P. Nash, Vol. 6. New York, The American Law 
Book Company. 


We are glad to see this volume. Its appearance, despite 
e dismal forebodings of a competitor, furnishes additional 
roof, if any were needed, that the publishers have in good 
\ith pursued a far-sighted policy and that the sure tendency 
' envy is to dim the prophetic vision. 

The volume before us is of the same style and quality 

its predecessors, and is especially valuable on account of 


“ie 


by 








the importance of the subjects treated and the ability of the 
contributors. It is, on the whole, the best volume of the series 
thus far and justifies the plan inaugurated by the publishers 


of having every important head of the law handled by an ex- 
pert 


The most notable articles in this volume are 
“Charities,” “Cancellation of 


“Carriers,” 


Instruments” and “Chattel 


Mortgages.” 


The author of “Carriers,” 
Emlin 


which occupies 325 pages, is 
Hon McClain, of the Supreme Court of Iowa, than 
whom there is no higher living authority on several titles of 
the law. The Hon. Leonard A. Jones, of Boston 
standard text-books on the law of “Mortgages” and of “Real 
Property,” has edited the article on “Chattel Mortgages.” 
This title occupies the last 14 pages of the volume and will 
be concluded in Volume VII. The name of Judge Jones is a 
guarantee that the article will long remain the standard treat- 
ment of the subject. “Cancellation of Instruments” 
the son of the late John Morton Pomeroy, the 
“Equity Jurisprudence” and other well known 
bears the name of his distinguished father, and is himself 
a writer of distinction. It is enongh to say concerning this 
title that it is in the field which Mr. Pomeroy has made his 
own. The important and intricate subject “Charities” is 
treated by Mr. John M. Gould, widely known as the author 
of the “Law of Waters,” and joint author of “Notes on the 
Revised Statutes of the United States.”’ 


the author of 


is by 
author of 
works, and 


‘Builders and Architects’ covers 114 pages and is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, treating as it does of the nature and in- 
terpretation of building contracts, and of the rights, duties 
and liabilities of architects and builders, having in 
especially statutory provisions and regulations. This title 
is invaluable to a large class of attorneys. The law of “Build- 
ing and Loan Societies” is dealt with in 50 pages) The article 
is notable, not only because it is at the same time concise and 
comprehensive, but also because it was the last work of the 
late Justice Bardeen of Wisconsin. Questions concerning the 
organization and status of these societies, home and foreign; 
the rights, liabilities and withdrawals of the members, the 
powers and liabilities of their officers; the assignment, trans- 
fer and maturity of the stock and the winding up of the 
societies, are matters of engrossing interest in many sections 
of the country and are dealt with in all the varieties and with 
the citations of all the reported cases. 


view 


The article “Burglary” covers 90 pages and is the most 
complete treatment of that important criminal title that we 
have seen anywhere. 


The interesting and important “Action on the Case” is 
treated by Mr. A. C. Boyd, of the publishers’ editorial staff, 
with whose work we are familiar. Mr. Boyd is also the author 
of the title “Cemeteries,” and treats exhaustively of such ques- 
tions as the location of and title to cemetery lands; the titles 
and rights of owners and licensees of lots, the right of burial, 
and civil and criminal liability for trespassing and other 
offenses. The numerous recent causes defining the nature of 
the property in a dead body, and the extent to which the courts 
may go in protecting the rights of surviving relatives are 
all collected here. 

The treatment of “Certiorari’” and the statutory remedy 
of the Writ of Review covers 114 pages, and is by Mr. Jas. 
B. Clark, whose name is a guarantee of the completeness and 
adequacy of the work. 
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“Champerty and Maintenance” is the joint contribution 
of Mr. Frank W. Jones and J. Breckinridge 
Robertson. Mr. Robertson has for some years made 
a specialty of this line of work and needs no in- 
troduction. Mr. Jones, though his name now appears 
for the first time in this publication, is a man whose experi- 
ence and ability well fit him for labors of this kind. 

Definitions of legal terms and phrases cover many pages. 
For these, Mr. Howard P. Nash, Associate Editor, has the 
credit and deserves it. 

We have no hesitancy in congratulating the editors and 
subscribers and in commending the work to the favorable 
notice of the profession. The series is already a sine qua non 
in libraries and reputable law offices. 


Go 2G 


John Marshall, Life, Character and Judicial Services, as Por- 
trayed in the Centenary and Memorial Addresses and 
Proceedings Throughout the United States on Marshall 
Day, 1901, and in the Classic Orations of Binney, Story, 
Phelps, Waite and Rawle. Compiled and Edited by John 
F. Dillon. Illustrated with Portraits and Fac-Simile. In 
Three Volumes. Published by Callaghan & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


If Messrs. Callaghan & Company had only omitted that 
invention of the Devil, known as deckel edges, this publica- 
tion would have been one of the finest specimens of the 
printers art that we have seen for some time. As it is, they 
thereby fall that much short. However, the subject of deckel 
edges is debatable, and although we personally have very 
decided opinions on the subject, we are fair-minded enough 
to admit that they are not shared by every one. We never 
receive a deckel-edged book without wanting to write to the 
publisher and ask whether he has such a thing as a cutting 
machine on the premises. Not but what deckel edges may be 
very appropriate in some cases. The works of Messrs. 
Saltus, Le Gallienene, Bliss, Carmen, et al, shauld never be 
otnerwise presented, but to give us a virile, learned work like 
the above in such guise is nothing short of sacrilege. One 
might as well dress a Yale athlete in petticoats. These moth 
eaten and curry-combed relics of a past age invariably con- 
jure up in our mind the vision of an aenemic matinee girl 
eating bon bons, and reading a volume of Anthony Hope. 


However, this has really very little to do with the ques- 
tion, and is only mentioned at the outset because very na- 


turally it is the first thing that struck us on looking at the 
book. 


The name of Judge Dillon is a guarantee for the finest 
and most accurate workmanship. Judge Dillon and Mr. Sey- 
mour B. Thompson, to our minds, are in a class by themselves, 
at the very head of law book writers. They are the two men 
who are producing and have produced the very best work of 
to-day. This is merely stating a plain, unvarnished fact, 
which everybody is aware of. 

The compiler has inserted every address of importance 
delivered on the memorable occasions in question. He has 
likewise written an introduction which ranks with any of 
them, and as an essay is a pure and polished gem. In fact, 
we believe that if Messrs. Callaghan & Co. would publish it 


in a separate volume it would meet with a large and ready 
sale. 


Among the addresses that of Hon. Wayne MacVeagh at 
Washington, that of Prof. Thayer at Harvard University, and 
the author’s own before the New York City Bar Association, 
probably take the highest rank, although comparison is dif- 
ficult, if not well nigh impossible when the ablest orator of 
each State was chosen. 

The only criticism that can be made is that it might 
possibly have been better had Judge Dillon inserted the 
addresses in the alphabetical order of the States instead of 
putting them in seemingly haphazard. This is largely cor- 


rected, however, by the alphabetical index which permits of 
instant reference. 


The illustrations consist of a beautiful portrait of Mar- 
shall reproduced from the crayon of St. Menin, made in 
March, 1808, when the great Chief Justice was in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and about six years after his appoint- 
ment. This serves as a frontispiece. ; 

The second engraving in the first volume is Marshall’s 
Oak Hall home, and the third is a fac-simile of a letter of the 





Chief Justice to Richard Peters, when the former was Sec- 
retary of State, October 30, 1800. This letter is intrinsically 
interesting, is characteristic of Marshall and contains a 
touch of humor where he says “I pray devoutly (which is not 
a very common practice with me) that the future adminis- 
tration (Mr. Jefferson’s) may do as little harm as the present 
or the past.” 


The second volume opens with a portrait of Marshal! 
made after a photograph of an original by R. M. Sully, and 
following it is a picture of his Richmond home at the corner 
of Marshall and Ninth streets, built by the Chief Justice in 
1797-98, while he was envoy to France. 


In the third volume still another portrait engraved by 
Gutekunst, of Philadephia, from whst was known as the In- 
man portrait. A picture of Marshal!’s statue at Washington 
completes the. list. 


Seldom, if ever, have we seen a work of the semi-his- 
torical, semi-essay class, to which this belongs, of greater 
value, of greater interest or of greater beauty. To say that 
it should adorn the shelves of every cultivated member of the 
bar, is to state a fact which will be borne out by the most 
cursory examination, while a careful perusal will but reveal 
new causes for delight and admiration. 


Goa 


Medical Jurisprudence, Insanity, and Toxicology. By Henry 
C. Chapman, M.D., Professor of Institutes of Medicine 
and Medical Jurisprudence in the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
greatly enlarged, and entirely reset. W. B. Saunders & 
Company, 1903. Philadelphia, New York, London. 
Cloth, $1.75 net. 


While owing to the fact that this book is but a 12mo 
of some 329 pages, Dr. Chapman is naturally precluded from 
a treatment of the subject as full as that rendered by the 
authors of the work on the same subject which has been sub- 
sequently reviewed, he has, nevertheless, prepared a volume of 


unusual value and interest to the medical an. legal pro- 
fessions. 


The auwthor’s practical experience as coroner’s physician 
of the city of Philadelphia for a period of six years has 
rendered him one of the most competent men of the day to 
write a book of this class. His book should be in the hands 
of every coroner and coroner’s physician in the country. Dr. 
Chapman's analysis is as well nigh perfect as can be found, 
permitting of instant reference to the point desired, so that 
we actually believe that even that crass ignoramus, product 
of our unfortunate political system, the average coroner, 
could actually derive more knowledge than he ever supposed 
possible in his wildest dreams. In fact, if any city, village, 
town or community contemplates investing a few dollars for 
the purpose of making its coroners and health officers more 
competent to perform their functions, there is no book which 
we should more strongly favor than this. The principles are 
concisely stated, nothing of importance has been omitted, 


whiue the language is clear and as free from technicalities as 
the subject permitted. 


The only suggestion which can be made is that in future 
editions, the author omit the second foot note on page 206. 
The case of Anderson Gray, to which Dr. Chapman refers 
as a possible instance in which murder was committed by 
one who had been hypnotised and ordered to do the act was, 
as it chanced, investigated at the time by the present writer. 
The true facts were that during the final summing up to the 
jury, one of the counsel (whether for the State or the pris- 
oner, we do not now recall) made the flamboyant statement 
that the murderer was under the control of the real instiga- 
tor of the crime to such an extent that he seemed to have 
been hypnotised. This chance remark prompted a young and 
callow reporter of a Wichita paper, who was present, to write 
out a long article which was duly published under “scare 
heads” by an editor who should have known better. 
As it happened to be a season when news was scarce, the 
great metropolitan dailies took the matter up and helped out 
by weird pictures managed to fill a few columns. That is all 
there is to the story and we would respectfully refer the au- 
thor to Volume 39 of the Pacific Reporter, page 1050, where 
he will see that the case merely laid down the usual and 
well established rule as to the guilt of a co-partner or acces- 
sory in the crime. Incidentally, it may be added that he 
will find the matter discussed in the December, 1895, issue of 
“The American Lawyer.” 
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A Text-Book of Legal Medicine and Toxicology. Edited by 
Frederick Peterson, M. D., Chief of Clinic, Nervous De- 
partment of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York; and Walter S. Haines, M.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology, Rush Medical College, 
in affiliation with the University of Chicago. Two 
volumes. W. B. Saunders & Company, 1903. Philadel- 
phia, New York, London; Per volume; Cloth, $5.00 net; 
Sheep or Half Morocco, $6.00 net. 


The science of medical jurisprudence (and it is a science 
by itself despite the captious objections which certain carp- 
ing critics have made) is subject to yearly, one might almost 
say monthly, developments. Hence the interest mith 
which we examine new treatises or recent editions of old 
ones. So rapid a progress has been made that the work of 
ten or a dozen years ago is now of but little value as an au- 
thority. In the present treatise the authors have brought 
the matter down to almost the very instant of publication. 
The result is that it contains much matter not usually found 
or very inadequately treated in works on legal medicine, 
though at the present time they possess great significance, 
both to the medical expert and the attorney. An example 
of this is the discussion of the medico-lega] relations of the 
X-rays. Among the contributors to volume one there appear 
such noted names in the medical world as Samuel Treat 
Armstrong, M.D., Ph. D.; Pearce Bailey, M.D.; Lewis Balch, 
M.D., Ph.D.; Charles Gilbert Chaddock, M.D.; John 
Chalmers Da Costa, M.D.; J. T. Eskridge, M.D.; James Ewing, 
M.D.; Walter S. Haines, M.D.; Josiah N. Hall, M.D.; Graeme 
M. Hammond, LL.D., M.D.; Ludvig Hektoen, M.D.; Edward 
Jackson, A.M., M.D.; Smith Ely Jelliffe, A.M.. M.D., Ph.D.; 
F. W. Langdon, M.D.; Frederick Peterson, M.D.; and Allen 
J. Smith, A.M., M.D. 

The work has been divided for convenience of reference 
into two sections, Part 1 and Part II, the latter devoted to 
toxicology and all other portions of legal medicine, in which 
laboratory investigation is an essential feature. 

A careful examination convinces us that this work is one 
of the most valuable, if not indeed the best, of any that have 
hitherto been published. The following analysis of the first 
volume shows the subjects treated: Introduction—Expert 
Evidence, by Frederick Peterson and Walter S. Haines; The 
Technic of Medico-legal Post-Mortem Examination, by Lud- 
vig Hektoen; Identity; By James Ewing; The Signs of Death, 
by James Ewing; Sudden Death, by James Ewing; Death 
from Cold, Heat, or Starvation, by Auan J. Smith; Death 
from Asphyxia, by Allen J. Smith; Death and Injuries by 
Lightning and Electricity, by Smith Ely Jelliffe; Wounds, 
by Lewis Balch; Gunshot Wounds, Burns and Scalds, by 
Josiah N. Hall; The Destruction and Attempted Destruction 
of the Human Body by Fire and Chemicals, by Walter S. 
Haines; Railway Injuries, by J. Chalmers Da Costa; Injuries 
and Disorders of the Nervous System following Railway and 
Allied Accidents, by Pearce Bailey; The Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Life Insurance, by S. T. Armstrong; Medico-legal 
Aspects of Vision and Audition, by Edward Jackson; Speech 
Disorders, by Frank Warren Langdon; Inebriety, by Graeme 
M. Hammond; The Stigmata of Degeneration, by Frederick 
Peterson; Insanity, by J. T. Eskridge; Idiocy, Imbecility, and 
Feeble-Mindedness, by Frederick Peterson and Smith Ely 
Jelliffe; Mental Perversions or Sexual Instinct, by Charles 
Gilbert Chaddock. 

The plates are beawtiful specimens of workmanship, 
though calculated, it must be admitted, to give the nervous 
layman the “creeps,” 


‘One of the most interesting articles (though this is with- 
out disparagement to the others, for every one of them are 
finished and up-to-date specimens of the encyclopedic writer's 
art) is that on the Destruction and Attempted Destruction of 
the Human Body by Fire and Chemicals. From it we take 
tne following treatment of the latter phase and omitting the 
notes. As will be noticed the author naturally devotes con- 
siderable space to the famous Luetgert case. 

“DESTRUCTION BY CHEMICALS.—Destruction of the 
body by chemicals is rare in the annals of crime. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The laity is not, as a rule, acquainted 
with the action of chemical agents on animal tissues, nor are 
the necessary corrosive chemicals and suitable vessels in 
which to use them usually obtainable with sufficient readiness 
for this use. It is not surprising, therefore, that only a very 
small number of cases are known in which criminals have 
resorted to chemical agencies for the purpose of destroying 
the body to remove evidence of a previous crime. 


“Although the number of chemicals that might be used 
for the destruction of the body is considerable, there are two 
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classes only that are of material importance, namely, the 
strong acids and the corrosive alkalis. Of the former, nitric, 
sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids are the most rapid and pro- 
nounced in their action, and it is quite possible by either of 
these to effect the complete disintegration and destruction of 
a human body, if a sufficient amount of the chemical is used, 
especially if heat is employed. 


“Nitric acid is particularly efficient in its destructive ac- 
tion on animal tissues, attackinig, disintegrating, and liquify- 
ing practically every portion of a body, the skeleton included. 
During its action the lower oxides of nitrogen are given off 
in greater or smaller amount according to the heat applied, 
and the resulting solution is of a yellow or brownish-yellow 
color. Sulphuric acid is also highly destructive of animal 
tissues, as of most other organic bodies, but it is rather less 
potent than nitric acid in securing complete and rapid disin- 
tegration and liquefaction. The solution obtained is of a dark 
brown or black color, and if the heat used is considerable, 
carbonization of the material ensues, attended with the evolu- 
tion of sulphur dioxid. Hydrochloric acid is somewhat less 
active in corroding the body than either nitric or sulphuric 
acid. No gas is given off from its action on the tissues, and 
the resulting liquid is usually of a dark-bluish or purple color. 
Of either of these acids as ordinarily found in commerce, a 
weight about equal to that of the body acted on is required 
for complete disintegration. A mixture of nitric with sulphuric 
or hydrochioric acid is more active than either acid alone, and 
hydrochloric acid becomes much more energetic in its effect 
on organic tissues if used in conjunction with potassium 
chlorate. These acids, and especially the mixtures named, 
are largely used in toxicology to destroy the different organs 
of the body in searching for mineral poisons. 


“Strong alkalis, such as potassium and sodium hydroxid, 
particularly when aided by heat, are rapidly destructive of all 
parts of the body except the bones; these are only slowly acted 
upon and, at the most, are but imperfectly disintegrated, al- 
tnough rendered brittle and easily friable. A knowledge of 
the destructive action of strong alkalis on the body is rather 
more general among people than information as to the effects 
of acids. Alkalis, moreover, are wsually more easily obtained 


without exciting suspicion than are acids, the former being 
so extensively used by the people in making soap, in washing, 
and in many other every-day operations; and, finally, hot 
alkaline solutions are far less destructive than acids to metal- 


lic and wooden vessels, and consequently can be much more 
readily used in acting upon a body than acids. For these 
reasons the destruction of the human body has been attempted 
more frequently by strong alkalis than by the corrosive acids. 


“Perhaps the best known case in which chemicals have 
been used for the destruction of the body is the Luetgert 
case, tried in Chicago in the autumn of 1897. The case il- 
lustrates most of the important points in connection with the 
subject. Louisa Luetgert, wife of Adolph L. Luetgert, a pros- 
perous sausage manufacturer of Chicago, disappeared from her 
home, adjoining the sausage factory, the evening of May l, 
lovi, and was last seen going into the factory with her hus- 
band. As the woman did not make her appearance again, 
neighbors and relatives in a few days became alarmed and 
reported the disappearnce to the police. Upon searching the 
sausage factory, they found in the basement a large wooden 
tank supplied with steampipes, in the bottom of which there 
still remained, although the stopper for emptying it had been 
removed, a quantity of reddish-brown, strongly alkaline fluid 
mixed with a large number of small flakes and a few larger 
fragments of bones. Upon careful ‘search there was also found 
at the bottom of the tank a gold ring vearing the initial “L. 
L.;" which was identified as Mrs. Luetgert’s wedding ring, 
and a plain gold guard ring worn by Mrs. Luetgert to prevent 
the wedding ring from slipping from the finger. A part of 
an artificial tooth corresponding to one which Mrs. Luet- 
gert was known to have worn was picked up from the floor 
by the side of the tank. Luetgert, the husband, was arrested 
and tried for the murder of his wife. The theory of the State 
was that he had killed her by either choking or by stabbing 
with a knife, and then, to remove the evidence of his crime, 
had placed her in the tank in the basement, and covered the 
body with a solution of caustic potash, and by means of a 
steampipe connected with the vat hau heated the solution until 
the remains had been disintegrated and thesoft parts dissolved. 
It was a matter of record that he had bought a considerable 
quantity of crude potash but a short time before, and it was 
in evidence that he had caused it to be dissolved in the tank 
in question. From the weight of the potash bought, and from 
the size of the tank it was calculated that the solution com 
tained from 5 to 8 per cent. of potassium hydroxid. The bones 
which had escaped destruction in the vat, together with the 
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woman’s clothing, were then, it was sibel by the State, 
placed in the fire under the boiler and consumed. In support 
of this position many witnesses were called and testified to 
numerous quarrels between husband and wife; to her going to 
the factory the night of her disappearance; to his being seen 
later in the night intently watching some process that was 
going on in the tank in the basement; to his building up con- 
siderable fire under the boilers the following morning, al- 
though the factory had been shut down for repairs; and to 
numerous other suspicious circumstances. The most im- 
portant evidence, however, for our present purpose was the 
scientific testimony given. Ashes, believed to have been those 
removed from under the boiler the day after the crime, were 
found, upon analysis, by one of us (Haines) to contain several 
times the amount of phosphate normal to the fuel used; but 
this fact did not carry great weight, as it was shown that it 
Was customary to throw into the boiler fire the sweepings of 
tue factory, including many small bones. Among the frag- 
ments of bone found in the vat were a few (a semoid, the 
posterior tip of a rib, the end of the third metacarpal, and 
the second phalanx of the little finger), which were identified 
by experts for the State as being of human origin, but this 
was strenuously denied by experts for the defense. The 
chemical experts, however, for both sides (Delafontaine, Gib- 
son, and Haines for the State, and Long, Wesener, and Riese 
for the defense), agreed substantially in regard to the follow- 
ing facts, which they established separately by numerous ex- 
periments: 

“An adult human body if plac ed dn a hot or boiling so- 
lution of caustic potash of from 5 to 25 per cent. strength is 
readily disintegrated and practically all the soft parts dis- 
solved in from two to three horus. The hair is one of the first 
tissues to be dissolved, and the sott internal 
organs are easily attacked; the skin and the 
muscles yield somewhat less readily, while the 
cartilages and tendons sometimes persist for a considerable 
length of time.In nearly every experiment a small portion 
of soft tissue was found undissolved at the close of the opera- 
tion. This seemed to consist of an aggregation of fibrous ma- 
terial, and its quantity depended largely on the strength of 
the alkaline liquid and the time and heat employed. At the 
most it amounted to only a small fraction of the body weight. 
During the disintegration of a body in boiling alkali a little 
soapy or ammoniacal odor is given off; this is slight, however, 
if the body is fresh, but is more pronounced if it is old and 
putrefactive decomposition has set in. The liquid resulting 
from the corrosion has a dark, reddish-brown color. 

The bones were much less attacked than the soft parts, 
but in all cases were more or less disintregated and softened. 
Many of them broke down into small flakes and fragments 
during the process of building, and the remainder crumbled 
upon being handled, or upon moderate pressure. As a rule, 
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DISTRICT O: OF | COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington Co.)—O’Meara & Co., 813 G st., N. W 
Refer to Columbia National Bank. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO (Cook Co.)—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acts as 


counsel to p jing attorneys in patent causes. A)! 
conveniences for taking depositions. 


Cavears, Trave-Marxs, 
P A | EN | S Coprrienrs ano Desians. 
21 Years’ Practice. 
Endorsements trom Actual Clients Furnished on Kequest. 


Consult references in Washington—Bradau ect’s Agency, the Uvlumbia Nationa! Bank. 


E. C. SICCERS, 
NATIONAL UNION BUILDING, 
918 F Street, N. W., Washington, v. © 








the small bones, as would be expected, were most completely 
disintegrated, while the large and hard bones, like the femur, 


| the tibia, and the temporal bones, passed through the alkaline 
| bath only imperfectly softened. It is a singular circumstance, 


however, that in nearly every experiment some of the small 
bones, such as those of the hands and feet, were almost cer- 
tain to come out seemingly but slightly affected, while on the 
other hand occasionally the larger bones would be disinte- 
grated in an unexpected manner. The bones, after being 


| taken from the alkaline bath and placed in a fire, were found 


to be consumed and broken down into an unrecognizable mass 


| in less than half the time that was required to produce the 


same effect with bones that had not been subjected to the 
alkaline liquid. A temporal bone, identified by Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum, as of human origin, 
was found in some ashes in front of the boiler. It evidently 
had passed throwgh the boiling alkaline bath and the fire under 
the boiler, and yet its form and markings were recognizable, 
although it crumbled upon even slight manipulation. 


“Articles of clothing made of wool or silk are easily at- 
tacked by the boiling alkali, but those of cotton or linen pass 


| through almost unchanged. Artificial teeth and most of the 


metals are also unaffected, and this was a matter of much 


| importance in the Luetgert case, the gold rings and artificial 
| tooth before mentioned thus passing through the vat unacted 


upon. The metal aluminum, however, is readily attacked and 
dissolved by alkaline fluids, a fact which was also of im- 
portance in the case, as the false teeth worn by the woman 
were supported on an aluminum plate which naturally entirely 
disappeared in the vat.” 

rhe jury disagree. on the first trial of the accused, but a 
second trial resulted in a conviction. 
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Law Book Publishers at War. 


The West Publishing Company, of St. Paul, Minn., said 
to be the largest law publishing concern in the United States 
and in the world, has filed a bill of complaint in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of New 
York (Brooklyn) for infringement of copyrights against the 
Edward Thompson Company of Northport, Long Island, pub- 
lishers of the American and English Encyclopedia of Law, 
and the Encyclopedia of Pleading and Practice. 

This suit is without doubt the largest copyright litigation 
that has ever been brought in the history of this country or 
of England, involving as it does more than 9,000 copyrights 
owned by the West Publishing Company. 

It is said in the bill in equity that the American and 
English Encyclopedia of Law and the Encyclopedia of Plead- 
ing and Practice have been largely made from the copyrighted 
matter of the West Publishing Company. It is also said that 
more than 9,000 copyrights of the West Publishing Company 
cost that company more than $3,000,000. 

In the affidavits filed in connection with the bill, made 





| by numerous former employes of the Edward Thompson Com- 


pany, it is set forth that the company for fifteen years has 
made a practice of cutting up and pasting on streets or copy- 
ing from the Digests owned by the West Publishing Company, 
and that the Digest matter of the West Publishing Company 
was largely relied upon by the Edward Thompson Company 


for material out of which it constructed its encyclopedias of 


law, pleading and practice. 

The managers of the West Publishing Company say in 
their complaint that the loss and damage to them by reason 
of the violation of their copyrights is not less than $1,000,000. 

The motion for a preliminary injunction to restrain the 
Edward Thompson Company from the further sale of its 
publications until the final determination of the case, and per- 
petually thereafter, will be heard for argument on May 1. 
Argument will also be heard thereafter in a petition for a 


decree for an accounting of all of the Thompson Company’s 


Encyclopedias of Law sold by the company and of all profits 


‘ealized by the defendants from such sales, and compelling: 
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WILLIAMSON & BURLEICH, 


Corporation Counsel and Attorneys for Augusta and Granite National Banks, 
Augusta, Maine. 
MAINE CORPORATIONS, 

Organized under the 1901 law, have broader powers, greater immunity to stockholders 
and are taxed less than those of New Jersey, New York, Delaware or West Virginia. 
We oe charter in three days or less. Parties need not visit Maine. Write for free 
information. 





I TY CT 
This Beats New Jersey - 


Charters procured under South Dakota laws for a few dollars. Write 
for Corporation :aws, bianks, by-laws and forms to 


PHILIP LAWRENCE, 
late Assistant Secretary of State. 
Huron, Beadle County ,South Dakota. 








INCORPORATE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Its laws are liberal. Least trouble and expense and more privileges than in any 
wher state. Ne Annual Tax or License Fee. Cost remarkably tow. 
Directors’ and Stockholders’ meetings can be held outside the state and business author- 
ized to be dofe anywherc, personal liability {imited. Correspondence invited. 

SOUTH DAKOTA CORPORATION CHARTER COMPANY, 
Post Office Box 1-316 Pierre, South Dakota. 





CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
Park Building -<«- - - - PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Gives special attention to corporation taxation, preparing 
capital stock, corporate loans and bovus reports, and making tax 
settlements in office of Auditor General, Harrisburg, Pa. Acts as 
registration agent of foreign corporations doing business in Penn- 
sylvania, and sees that a'l statutory reqoirements are complied with. 

Long Distance Telephone 1198S Grant 





hem to pay over the amount thereof, beside the damage 
suffered from such publications and the costs of the suit. 

The profits of the sale of such books by the Edward 
Thompson Company have averaged for several years, it is 
said, over $200,000 per year. 

The plaintiffs exhibit more than 1,000 deadly parallels of 
extracts from their own books and from the Edward Thomp- 
son Company's. works, side by side, and cite in detail over 
9,000 specific articles which they claim are infringements on 
their copyright. These references involve every one of the 
seventy-four volumes of the two editions of the Encyclopedia 
of Law and the edition of Pleadings and Practice. The ex- 
tracts, it is said, were taken from the plaintiff's National 
Reporter system, containing in full half of the case law of 
he United States and the United States and American Digests, 
and various other of the West publications. 

It is said by the plaintiffs that the defendants, by the use 
of their books, have saved from two-thirds to five-sixths of the 
labor they would have had to expend in preparing original 
matter for the publication of its books. 

The officers of the Thompson Company are: James Cock- 
roft, president; William McKinney, vice-president; David 
S. Garland, secretary, and J. W. Hiltman, treasurer. A. T. 
Gurlitz, of Manhattan, and George B. Young, of St. Paul, coun- 
el for the Northern Securities Company, appear for the 
plaintiff in the case. 

The Edward Thompson Company’s publications have 
ad a wide circulation over the United States and the liti- 
gation involved in the above described case will be watched 
with interest by the legal profession of the entire country. 

The plant of the company at Northport ,L. I., is one of 
the largest industrial plants on Long Island, outside of Brook- 
lyn, and employs between 300 and 400 hands in the editing, 
printing and binding departments. The weekly payroll 
amounts to several thousands of do!lars and is the main sup- 
port of the village. It has been established at Northport for 
about twenty-five years and was worked up from a small 
beginning. The building and plant are estimated to be worth 
not less than $1,000,000. 
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Of Interest to Corporations. 





In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain duties 
to be performed by foreign corporations which contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing ce penalties for non-compliance, and, in some instances 
going so far as to prohibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of contracts 
entered into by such coxpenetiens that fail to comply with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that corporations, intending to do 
business outside of their respective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreign States demand of them before 
they can legally operate their business in such \. 


With that end in view THE AmeRICAN LAWYER here appends a list of atter 
neys who are reliable men, and who will attend to the business of filing papers 
and give necessary advice as to all details made essential by the statutes of the 
States in which the affairs of the corporation are to be operated. 

Where it is required of such corporations to open an office in the foreign 
State, arrangements can be made with the attorneys in such States to utilize 
their office by designating it your office ef business in such State or some members 
of the law firm may be named upon whom process may be served. 

Persons coming within the meaning of such laws can make arrangements with 
such attorney or attorneys for an annual fee for their services, which ought not to 
be leas than $10, nor more $25 per annum. 


The neglect to attend to those matters may deprive such persons or corpora- 
tions of the right to do business in some desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 


Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are here given, will advise you as 
to all requirements of the provisions of law pertaining to corporations that sell 
their prodnects in such State by means of traveling salesmen, or operating any busi- 
ness while having no branch office or factory, or other business office coming 
within the purport of the statutes ot such States. 





Alabama— 
Arisona— E. W. Lewis, 407-409 Fleming Block, Phoenix. 
Arkansas— 
California- 
Colorado— ROBINSON & GRANT, Equitable Bldg, Denver. 
Cennecticat— 
Delaware— 
Florida— 
G eorgia— 
Idaho— 
Tlinoise— 
Indiana— 
lowa— 
Kansas— 
Kentucky— 
onisiana— 
Maine— WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, Granite Bank Bidg., Augusta. 
Maryland— 
M assach usetta— 
Michigan— 
Minnesota—Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lumber Exchange, Minnea- 
pons 
M 'ssissippi— 
M issouri— 
Montana— 
Nsbraska— 
New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY. Long Branch. 
New Mexioo— HUGO SEABERG, Springer. 
New York—GERALD CHAPIN, 155 Broadway, New York. 
North Carolina— 
North Dakota— 
Unio— 
Oregon—PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Commerce, Portland. 
Pennsy!vania— CORPORATION TRUST CO., Park Building, Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island— 
South Carolina— 
South Dakota—CORPORATION CHARTER COMPANY, P. O. Box I-316, Pierre 
South Dakota—PHILIP LAWRENCE, late Assistant Secretary of State, Huron. 
Tennessee— 
Texas— 
Utab 
Vermont— 
Virginia— RAYMOND M. HUDSON, 204-5 Sileby Bldg, Newport News. 
Washington — 
Weat Virguwia— MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 
W isconsin— BLOODGOOD, KEMPER & BLOODGOOD, 41-46 Mitchell Bidg., Mil- 
wankee 


W yoming—CHARLES F. FISHBACK, Rawlins 





WORKS OF “NECESSITY OR CHARITY”’—SALE OF MEAT. 

For a butcher to sell meat to his customers on the Lord’s 

day is held, in Arnheiter v. State (Ga.) 58 L. R. A. 392, 

not to be a work of “necessity or charity,” within the ex- 

ception of a statute forbidding any person to pursue his 
usiness or work on the Lord’s day. 


* * *« 


TAXATION OF CAPITAL AND FRANCHISES. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the value of the capital 
and franchises of a corporation for purposes of taxation, it 
is held, in State Board of Equalization v. People ex rel. 
Goggin (IIL) 58 L. R. A. 518, that the market value of the 
capital stock and the fair cash value of the bonded in- 
debtedness may be added, and the value of the tangible 
property deducted from the amount. An extensive note to 
this case reviews the other authorities on taxation of capital 
stock of corporations in the United States. 
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Personals, Personalities, and a Few Other Things. 


THE MAXIM AND THE MuSE— 


A doctor sent his patient the wrong pill; 
The coroner stands ready to expose it; 
A careless lawyer draws that patient’s will, 
But falsa demonstratio non nocet. 
H. W. C. 
7 2 -_ e 
A FORTUNATE KENTUCKY LAWYER.—C. C. Calhoun, 
a young man, is the most envied lawyer in Kentucky. He 
succeeded in having Kentucky’s war claim of $1,323,999.35 
allowed by Congress and has returned to Louisville with the 
certified check in his pocket. He gets ten per cent, or more 
than $132,000 for his work. He was a poor man up to this 
time. 
*- * * 


THE REWARD OF. PERSEVERANCE.—The “Law Stu- 
dent’s Helper” says: Mr. Charles Humphrey is one of the 
successful lawyers at the San Francisco bar, where he has 
practiced about eight years. The story of his first case, 
as he tells it, is a very interesting one, and points a good 
moral to the thinking young lawyer. 

He had almost reached the limit of his finances and had 
but 25 cents in his pocket, when a client walked into his of- 
fice. The client had sold a groceryman a soda fountain for 
$650 and the grocer refused to either pay for the fountain 
or give up his possession of the same. Mr. Humphrey called 
on him and made demand for the money or the fountain and 
was refused. Deliberately seating himself before the foun- 
tain, he sat there half an hour, whereupon the grocer asked 
him what he intended to do. “I intend to sit here until I 
get my $650, if it takes a year,” replied Mr. Humphrey. So 
he sat there all day and when “closing up” time came 
around, the grocer drew out a roll of bills and settled the 
claim. “And from that day to this,” said Mr. Humphrey, 


“T have never suffered from lack of practice.” 
* 2 


“RISK ONE EYE.’—A certain Chicago woman, in the 
judgment of the Post Office authorities, has been using the 
mails for improper purposes. After the case had been duly 
investigated and a report against the woman had been 
rendered, the Postmaster General issued a fraud order barring 
her letters from the mails. When the fair Chicagoan heard 
of this she was much moved. She wrote a most pathetic let- 
ter to ‘the Postmaster General, asking for a personal and 
private hearing, at which she could lay her side of the case 
before him. 

“I feel sure,’ she wrote, “that if I could get a chance 
to look you straight in your beautiful brown eyes you would 
hear my story.” 

Mr. Payne was filled with mingled emotions when he 
read this epistle. He thought it over for a few moments and 
then indorsed the letter, “Respectfully referred to the Sec- 
retary of War for advice,” and sent it to the War Department. 

It went through the regular channels, and in due course 
came back with the following indorsement: 

“Risk one eye. Elihu Root.” 


* ¢ 


“ALSO THE INHERENT IMPROBABILITY.” 

Judge Keogh, of the Supreme Court, recently had before 
him on trial an “accident case” where the plaintiff’s claim 
was that the plaintiff was thrown from a car because it was 
started too soon, and before she was fairly on board. The 
defendant claimed that the plaintiff jumped while the car 
(was in motion, and so sustained her injury through her own 





fault. Judge Keogh delivered a charge which the plaintiff's 
attorney thought might tell against him with the jury. In 
an effort to counteract this and to have the last word to the 
jury favorable to his client, he requested the judge to charge 
the jury that they must take into consideration the inherent 
probability of each story. 

“I so charge,” said Judge Keogh, and, to the discomfiture 
of the lawyer, who tells the story with muth relish, the judge 
added, “also the inherent improbability of each story.” 

The jury promptly brought in a verdict for the defendant 
—New York “Times.” 

* * ~ 

“CANADA IS FULL OF JUST SUCH MEN.”—A number 
of years ago suit was brought against the cashier of the State 
Bank of Iowa Falls, to recover an alleged deposit, which 
deposit the bank denied. During the trial at Eldora, the 
defendant’s attorney made a very convincing argument for 
his client, and took pains to tell the jury of his client’s high 
social and religious standing, and of the confidence of the 
people which he enjoyed, and endeavored to impress upon the 
minds of the jury that the defendant was not the kind of a 
man to make a mistake in the handling of other people's 
money. Tom H. Milner, then, as now, a witty as well as a 
very shrewd lawyer, represented the other side, and in ad- 
dressing the jury said: “Gentlemen, I heartily concur in 
what my brother has said of the defendant; I agree with him 
in each and every statement that he has made pertaining to 
Mr. s good self; but I would have you consider deeply 
this one fact—Canada is full of just such men.” 

s> s+ *& 


A METHOD OF DEFENDING BREACH OF PROMISE 
SUITS.—Lawyer Abe Hummel is authority for the statement 
that if bachelors who wish to avoid breach of promise suits will 
use telegraph blanks in doing their proposing, they will al- 
ways keep on the safe side. He bases this assertion on an 
incident in a Westchester county breach of promise case in 
which Mr. Hummel appeared for the defendant. The plain- 
tiff’s lawyer began to read the alleged proposal of the de 
fendant to the jury, as it appeared on a message blank. He 
began with “My dearest Louisa.” 

Mr. Hummel interrupted. “If the court please, this docu- 
ment is partly printed and partly written. By all the rules of 
evidence the plaintiff cannot offer parts of instrument. He 
must read it all.” 

The opposing lawyer protested that the printed matter 
had nothing to do with the case, and that the fact that the 
proposal was written on a telegraph blank was all accident. 
The court ruled that everything on the blank should be read. 
Reluctantly the plaintiff's counsel read: 

“There is no liability on account of this message, unless 
the same is repeated and then only on condition that the 
claim is made within thirty days in writing.” And then, after 
the signature, “Yours lovingly, John,” folldwed: “N. B— 
Read carefully the conditions at the top.” 

It didn’t take the jury long to render a verdict. 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. Seven resident esaors 
and instructors besides non-resident lecturers. Special department o -\— 
Law library of 30,000 velumes. Other university courses open to students of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, Ithaca, N Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF Law.—The next session will open September 23, 1902. 
Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL.B. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the degree of LL.M. Exceptional opportunities for students 
wishing to supplement work in law with halos in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, address 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Situated at Lincoln, the State Capital, with easy access to the 
courts and to court libraries. A two-years’ course admits to the 
bar, with degree of LL.B. Diploma recognized by statute. Law 
students are admitted to University courses, gymnasium, etc., free. 
No extra charges to students from other States. Address 


The Chancellor, State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


So thwestern Baptist University College of Law. 


Course, one Year for LL. B. Two Years For LL. M. 
Possible in two ways to get LL. M. course in one year. All expenses very 
moderate. Good board at from $8.50 to $12.50 per month, including room, heat 
and light. Diploma admits to bar. We claim to have the best Law School in the 
country, expense considered. Write for special announcement, Bulletin, ete., 
aldress C, @&. POSEY, LL. ., Acting Dean, Jackson, Tenn. 














THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY. 

The Corporation Trust Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., with 
offices at 1110 Park Building, occupies a unique position among 
trust companies in that State. It is incorporated under the 
general trust company act, and does not do a banking busi- 
ness, but has power to act as agent, attorney-in-fact, trustee, 
registrar, transfer or fiscal agent of corporations, domestic 
and foreign, and generally to do all such things as may be 
required for the promotion, regulation, management and 
control of corporations, domestic and foreign. At the pres- 
ent time it gives special attention to the matter of taxation 
of corporations, both domesic and foreign, prepares capital 
stock, corporate loans, bonws and other reports required to 
be filed in the office of the Auditor General at Harrisburg, 
attends to making the settlements and seeing that there is 
an equitable adjustment of the taxes of corporations which 
are its clients in that department. This work is under Mr. 
Frank Pittfield, secretary and manager of the company, who 
is a tax expert and an accountant. He resigned his position 
in the office of the Auditor General, where for several years 
le Was special assistant corporation deputy, making settle- 
ments of hundreds of corporations, both domestic and foreign, 
and thereby becoming thoroughly familiar with his work. The 
company has met with unusual success and already has a 
large number of the leading corporations in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

After reports are prepared by the company every settle- 
ment is looked after in the office of the Auditor General by 
Mr. Pittfield and George M. Hosack, Esq., of Murphy & 
Hosack, general counsel. Having been a member of the 
Legislature during the sessions of 1897-8, 1899-1900 and 1900-1, 
during one of which sessions he was chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to which all tax bills are referred, 

has had a wide experience not only in the subject proper, 
but in tax legislation and likewise corporation matters, for 
he was also a member of the Corporation Committee. 

The company also acts as registration agent for foreign 
corporations doing business in that State, as every foreign 
corporation is required to have an agent upon whom service 

process may be made in order that it may comply with 
he laws of this State and properly do business therein. In 

dition it will furnish registration agents in any State for 
Pennsylvania corporations desiring to do business outside of 
‘his State, and see that all statutory requirements upon for- 
n corporations are complied with. 
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Prominent Lig Schade. 





The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


OAR Owntstanere 
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ALBANY LAW SCHOOL...... Wea soa biceanaal --++- Albany, N. Y. 
Allen University Law School. ........-...-0--0+ eeceee-----+ e000 Columbia, 8S. C. 
Soe Ear Ben. oc cocccecctesce cons cocecs ccccceesesceesccccesesss Atlanta, Ga. 
PT... casi sesvsteneiannanabent Baltimore Md 
Boston STON UNIVERSITY LAW i in cacaccenscasncescseascssacees Boston, Mass. 
are memhaanunneeneel Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Siete pr eehe  e 
= o Gas hk ba tas Gaaer-onea 


Preparato 
Course a three years leads to i: B. and sdmicclen to Be to Bar. Post-Graduate 
Courses lead to LL. M. . C. For catalogue address J. J. Tobias, 
LL. B., nay > gaa tl. 









Columbia College Law School .....-..----------+-0+e+--ee0 New York City, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNI nsiry ToLleGE OF LAW Saas 
Denver University Law School..........-.--+------+-++-++-00-000++ Denver, Colo 
Detroit Law School........ 2... -2-- ees cecceccceccccececsceccceees- Detroit. Mich 
Garfield University Law School... .......- 2... 2 .00---00eeeeeees ceeeeeeees 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL..............------2- ceeeee eee eeeeneeee Cambridge, Maas 
ILLINOIS ee OF LAW 22222 ccccne cccccccccccccccceccccecccscess Chi 
Illinois Wesley niv Law School..........-.----+-+«++-- Bloomington, Il. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.............--. Charlottesville, Va. 
The session begins ber 1 continues nine months. The course 
for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For address P. B. Bar- 
RINGER, of Faculty. 
Louisville University Law School... ........-2.2---+00+ees+++-+00-- Louisville, Ky 
New York Law School. ........- .-New York City, N. ¥ 
Richmond College, Law Dept...........-----seeseseeeeee sees eens Richmond, Va. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL ow tps x a iy OF LAW........ Huntingdon, Tenn. 
One year’s course leads to LL. B. degree. Diploma admits to bar. Graduate 
peacticing in all parts of Dg Expenses very low. Residence and corre- 
omdence courses. Li studies free. For ag na address 
pwin Maxey, D.C. L., LL. D., Dean, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
University Extension Law School. ..............--------+-+++--++---- Chicago, Ill. 
University Law School. ...........-2-ccccccccccecsces-+-ee- New York City N. Y. 
St. Louis Law Soheol...... ccccccccccccccccces cx. cccccccccsccees- St. Louis, Mo 
Tulane University Law School...........-....--s00------+- +++ New Orleans, La. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL...... ...........------------- Chi . Ti. 


Prepares for the bar in any State. Only yoy school in the United 
States in affiliation with a resident college, the Lllinois College of Law, largest 
Law School in ones. Write UNIversiTy EXTENSION Law SCHOOL, Dept. 





H., McCormack B Chicago, IL 

University of Maryland, Law Dept-.......-...... ecesecceces-----Baltimore Md. 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF LAW............. Ann pm Mich. 
University of Texas, Law Dept............ . --.-----2--eeeeee eee: tin. Texas 

University of Penns “ivenia ES Se ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
WASHINGTON AND lee UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF LAW............ Lexington, Va 
Western Reserve University Law School.............. --- Cleveland, Ohio 
Wisconsin University Law School...............-- ‘i Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL..................--.....-.... New Haven, Conn. 





CONCERNING PROCTOR’S' ATTRACTIONS. 

The summer plans for the F. F. Proctor circuit of theatres 
have been practically completed, and unless all present signs 
fail, the outlook is a brilliant one promising success for the 
management, steady employment of the large band of actors 
in Mr. Proctor’s employ, and—best of all—a gay season of 
highly intertaining shows for the public at large. Later on, 
there will be a revival of several of last season’s biggest hits, 
and then there will be produced in quick succession half a 
dozen gay pieces never before seen in New York. All those 
productions will be as carefully made as though the season 
were at its height, for it is never Mr. Proctor’s idea to curtail 
expenses, be the season early or late. At his Twenty-third 
Strect Theatre the plan of presenting all vaudeville shows will 
be continued throughout the summer, the bills being made up 
with especial reference to the warm weather. At his One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street house, the favorite stock 
company will continue its excellent work, strengthened im- 
measurably by the reappearance of Miss Adelaide Keim, who 
resumes her stage work after a much needed period of rest. 

Mr. Proctor’s theatre at Albany has recently undergone ex- 
tensive alterations, and the old playhouse which has put for- 
ward only the best dramatic and vaudeville stars for the past 
thirty years, now ranks up to date in decorations and comfort. 

About a year ago, Mr. F. F. Proctor issued in a very hand- 
some pamphlet form a souvenir of the Proctor stock com- 
panies at his various houses. The first edition of 20,000 copies 
was very quickly exhausted and a second one of 10,000 copies 
was then rushed through the presses. It is gratifying proof 
of tne popularity of the Proctor players that this second edi- 
tion has since been so largely in demand that only about 500 
copies remain. These will be sent upon application to any 
reader of this paper who will enclose a two-cent stamp with 
his letter. The brochure is elegantly and uniquely designed, 
and, as a theatrical souvenir, it is likely to be highly prized 
by collectors of such material. Send to the advertising de 
partment of Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, for 
one. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For sien Ete. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger spacein proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otherwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4ll, N.Y.City 


FoR. SALE —Part of f Library, Office weenie pr 

Live Practice in growing Maine town of 1,200. 
Best of references and reason for sale given. T his is 
an opportunity for a young lawyer. Address ‘*Young 
Lawyer,” care American Lawyer's Agency, P. O. Box 
$11, N. Y. City. 


For SALE —U. 4. Digest to 1891, in 21 books ; 

most good as new. Published by Ww est Pub. Vo. 
Cost $i!2 - Wil sell for $70). Address * X.,” 
care care American wn Lawys ers Agency. 











Fos SA SAL E.— A Resident established Law School of 
several years’ standing and now having graduates 

in alm»st every State and Territory in the Union. In- 
corporated Authorized capital stock $10,000. Small 
payment down, balance on time to suit convenience of 
urchaser, or will —_———- for good well-established 
aw practice. For particulars address ‘‘ Law School.” 
«care American Lawyer's Agency, Box 411, New York. 





ANTED.—Copies of AMERICAN LAWYER. January 

and August, 1893; March, April and June, 1894. 

State price of same. Address Stumpy & STEURER, 
Publishers, 20 Nassau Street, New York. 





LAY. BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
with two oftices, 8S. W. Iowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other foreign clients ; 
receives 4-5 collection entire country, consequent liti- 
tion ; $700, cash only, ill health. Address, “C. P. 
ns 349 Fulton st., Ch cago, lll 





WANTED. .—Lawyer, age 31, with 5 — "practice 

in Connecticut, good stenograp er, competent 
clerk, desires position as assistant or clerk, leading to 
partnership with busy lawyer in a city in any eastern 
or middle State. Address: “C.J.,"’ care American 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 


FOR § SALE.—Part of library, office furniture and 

live practice of over twelve years standing, the 
leading one in a county seat in northeastern Kansas 
for sale, cheap at $1,000. Best of references and reason 
for sale given. This is an opportunity. For partic- 
ulars address, Pip care American Lawyer's 
Agency, P.O. 411 New York City. 








LAWYER DESIRING TO LOCATE IN NEW 

YORK can ure an established Agency busi- 
ness for $3.000. Patronized by high-class manufactur. 
ing and jobbing houses al] over the United States 
First-class opportunity. Address ‘‘ Commercial,"’ care 
American Lawyers’ Agency, P. O. Box 411, New York 
C. ty. 





Foes SALE.— Ata bargain, a full set of New York 

Reports, including Court of Appeals and inferior 
Courts Fine set. Address “S.," care American Law- 
yer's Agency- 





WANTED.—Partner in an established paying law 
business in a growing town in the Southwest. 
Reference given and required. Address ‘‘B.,”’ 
care *“‘American Lawyer's Agency.”’ 








To Readers of 


“The American Lawyer.” 


It is ourcontinual endeavor to improve this magazine 
inevery way so thatit may continue to be what we be- 
lieve it to be to-day, “the best legal periodical in the coun- 
try.” While we are giving constant thougnit to this end, 
there is, after all, but one really satisfactory manner in 
which this can be accomplished and that is by the co-cper- 
ation of our readers. After reading this number, will you 
not tell the Editor just how it strikes you, giving any sug- 
gestions as how you think it can be improved either as to 
subject-matter of editorials, the addition or elimination of 
: ny of the special departments, type, or “* make-up ?” 

All communications will be acknowledged, given care- 
ful consideration and, if so requested, regarded as confi- 
dential. We approach this subject with an entirely open 
and unbiased mind, our sole endeavor being to give the 
lege] fraternity just what it wants in the way of a 
magazine. 

Kindly address the Editor, 

GERALD CHAPIN, 
P. O. Box 411, N. Y. City 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 
STUMPF & STEURER, 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 








LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 
The Attorneys named in this list have A. recom- 


mended by banks, bankers, or other = — 
portion, as we + pe of integrity and abili 
e believe tha’ 


rah every ene of them is worthy of 
a which we give by the placing of their 
however, there is known to our 
subcribers, at any time, y Ay which —— dis- 
credi' any one thus endorsed, we 
full’ in inforsaation of the facts, and if on 


orough inv: shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the list will pur, acco! ingly. 
AU such will be tr as con 


When a ee business to attorneys ana firms re- 
— always mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

ties are named in parenthesis (), and county 
seats are indicated by a * 


2 Representation in this list will be given 
accredited attorneys on favorable terms. 





ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone)................... W. R. Walker 
BP SGRIEAD) ccccncccccesccccececes J. A. Estes 
Birmingham* (Jetterson)..........Henry Kirk White 
varbon Hill (Walker).................. mas to snapes 
Columbia (Henry).......- -seecessseeeeeeees F. Reid 
Cordova (Walker).................-2++- Send t tod asper 
Dadeville* (Tallapoosa)........ ......... H. A. Garrett 
Decatur (Morgan)...................- John E. Eyster 
Dothan (Henry) ........2..cccccsceees Gaines & Faller 
Fayette" Fayette)...................--- Janes J. Ra 
Florence’ (Lauderdale).............. John T. Ashera: 
Gadsden™ (Etowah)................-.- 8S. W. Johnston 
Greensboro* (Hale).......... .... osseses C. E. Wallez 
Horse Creek (Walker)........... ...... ——— to Jasper 
Hantsville* (Madison) .............. ce Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B’k andW. isons, b’kers. 
fon fh Morris 
4. aa Sie aan 
Mobile (Mote seeeees eeeeee---. Vaughan & Gaillard 
M Mon Soaeen Fred. S. Ball 
m.. oar (Montgomery)...... ....-- . 
ao Wal (Morgan) = wocncoeess Send to Decatur 
—- eccccencceecsoeseseusa Send to Jasper 
Opelika® (Loe pbthishnvsandonrcduiecsag Barnes & Duke 
Patton J anole es amnesia: wind Send to Jasper 
Selma* (Dallas) .......... ettus, Jeftries & Partridge 
Talladega* (Talladega) .............-. E.lwards & Sims 
Tascaloosa* (Tuscaloosa)...... Foster, Jones & er 
Tascumbia* (Colbert).................. Kirk 
A Charlies W. Hare 
Uniontown* (Perry)..........-...-. A. C. Davidson. Jr 
ALASKA 
TOROOR cwcccn ccccceccesccoceeccceseses Malony & Foote 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa City sere cece ccecces cccccces oc. W. Woy 
Phoenix* (Maricopa).........-..--..+-..-- W. LEWIS 
407-409 Fle = Block. Refers to Phoenis Na- 
tional Bank. 
Presovtt (Zeneual) censuctsrqeces Robert E. Morrison 
Tombstone* ( Powcccsccsccscoscoees James Reilly 
Tempe (Maricopa). ........--.-.«++.+- Send to Phoenix 
Tacson* (Pima).........22..20.000+-- Barnes & Martin 
Bema (Reamtiscceccesccncccsscces Peter T. 


Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second Judicial 
District, Florence. 


ARKANSAS. 
Argenta (Pulaski) .............20......- Wm. J. Duval 
‘kansas City” (Desha)..............-.. Henry Thane 
B sntonville* (Benton). ............ cosece W. D. Mauck 
Brinkley (Monroe)..........- ....- «--..C. F, Greenlee 
Clarksville* (Johnson) 
Corning* (Clay) 





Danville (Yell) 
Refers to Bank of Beavis, J.D 


Des Aro* (Prairie) ..........-s000-++< .... F. E. Brown 
Eidorado* (Union).............0.-+<- come ® B _ 
Fayetteville* (Washington) .............. L. W 

Fort Smith* (Sebastian).............. A. A. McDonald 
Greenwood* (Sebastian)........ .......... & % or 
Hamburg* (Ashley)..........-.--...- George & Butler 

Refer to Ashley County Bank 

Heber* (on Sonsccncseenedd Send to , Ark. 
Helena* ed necseaseesce cscecsene Jas. C. Ta 

Hot er (Gariand oconscoseeceseses C. Floyd Huff 
Little * (Pulaski cupecesoesonceese Pugh & Wiley 
Lonoke* : oa ey a: Geo. Sibly 

ia* (Columbia)................--- A. 8. 

Mena (Polk) .........-20-----+- seees- Glitech & Alley 
Ozark* (Franklin) ................--0-++-+- 1. B. Moore 
P id* (Greene). ........-.--..--+- ---Jason Light 


ere to Bank tt Paragould. 











CALIFORNIA. 


BPecccocesccncce cower eooes Ms M. Drew 
sew erecescces Moreland a Norton 
Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 
FRED. E. BURLEW. Refers to Central Bank and 
roadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
DANIEL M. HAMMACK, 722, 723 and 724 Trust Bliig. 
Estates and land titles a cgoniy. Refers to 
Los Angeles National Bank. 
or. LEE & WORKS, 420 to 425 Henne Big. 
(John D. Works, late Associate Justice 
Fageene Court of California. Bradner W 
>) Attorneys for National Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego Land & Town Lo., nm 
Diego Water Co., Consolidated Water Co.., 


Modesto* (Stanisiaus)..................... P.J. has 
Oakland* (Alameda)................. Jobn R. Glascock 
Pasadena (Los Angeles).............- Jas. McLach iar 
Petaluma (Sonoma)...................... W.B. Haske!) 
——— (Los Angeles)................--- J. A. Galloy 


Ss nnsc08wes cone c.se+s Wateon & Bush 
iver * (Riverside) eesegeesece : 






* (Sacramento) ............ T. Devlin 
oy ah (San Bernardino)....... F. W. Gregg 
SAN FRANCISCO™ (San Francisco). .... Fox & Gray 
San Diego* (San Dees) sonsencese ecedes & Hizar 
San Jose* (Santa Clara)........ ...... 8S. McGinnis 
San Luis Obis gan cas Obispo) . “i B. V, Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange)............-....... a sley 
Santa Seer (Senta Barbara)........... 3. Crane 
Santa Crus* (Santa Cruz).............. E. L. Wilhams 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ........- ohn T. Campbell 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)................. € 
UE CHIN .nn0nn cencatecececesennns Davis & Allew 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Mahe: 

Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
F CEE cccace cocnscecceasees A. M. De Hurst 

COLORADO. 
Amethyst (Mineral) .......... -Albert u. Moses 
Aspen* (Pitkin)........... -eoees- H. UO. Rogers 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso)........ LUCIUS H. ROUSE 
pay = A public. Refers to Exchange Nat’) Bank 
of Colorado Springs. 


Cripple Creek (El Paso) ............R. A. Sidebotham 
fers to First National Bank and Bi-metalec 
Bank, Cripple Creek. 





Delta* (Delta) ....... «e++eeeeMulard Fairlamb 
Denver* ( Arapahoe) . -+-+e0e+-Samue! §. Large 
Durango” (La Plata)................ Richard McCloud 


——= R_E. Sloan, Mgr. Graden Mercantile 
Co. and President Board of Trade. 


Eldora (Boulder) ...................00-- Job P. Lyons 
Grand carr an) (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. on ullip 
Greeley* (Weld). .............--2..00 «+. A. OC. Pation 
Gunnison* (Gunnison)..............-...... D. TI. Sapp 
Lake City* (Hinsdale)..............-.- G. D. Bardwe 
( i neccéuccenceseuse William H. Nasb 
Montrose* (Montrose) .................. Black & Catlin 
Mosca (Castilla) ................ «eeeeeH. Cy +a 
© GE cecccccceue cosuenssenenl —% Story 
(Pueblo) .............. eocces —_ Phillips 
Telluride* (San Miguel) .... .............. E. C. Howe 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) ................ Ww. B. Morgap 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia (New — + - ag ..--Frederick W. Holden 
Sawa LY 
Scott 





“y (Fairfield) & Whittlesey 
Derby (New Haven).... .-Anorew J. Ewen 
East Haddam (Miadiesex E. Emory Johnacn 
Greenwich (Fairfield) ............... ---F. A. Hubbard 
Hartford* (Hartford) ............. SIDNEY E. CLARKE 


United States and State Courts: Local attorney 
for foreign corporations. Refer to Conn. Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. and others. 


Meriden (New Haven).......... Corne ius J. Danaher 
Middletown (Middlesex)..................C. E, Bacon 
Moodus (Middlesex)............ te East Haddam 
Naugatuck (New Haven).......... «.-. Thomas Bowen 
New Britain (Hartford)...... ......... W. F. DELANEY 


Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall. Collections and 
commercial and corporation law a oe, a _— 
eral practice. Refer to Mechanics 
New Haven* (New Haven) 
& Kelsey, vist National Bank Bidg 
ne _ Harriman, C Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
all courts. All BA. receives our per- 


a | su ision. Refer to First Nationa! 
echanics’ National Bank. 


Bank or 





Rockville (Tolland) 





Torrington (Litchfield) "Walter Holcom) 
Wallingford (New Haven)...--.... .-0. H. D. Fowler 


Wate 


Will 
Win 


Geo 
Mid 
wil 


cc > 


ec 


——e Chl erl TC ll 





Wate (New Haven) . .-.-A. P. BRADSTREET 
ellows' Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 
prem aspecialty. Refers to Thomaston National 
Bank, Thomaston. 
Willimantic (Windham)..............+-- Curtis Dean 
Windsor Locks (Hartford)..........--- J. W. Johnson 
DELAWARE. 
Dover* (Kaemt)......ccccsscccccces Robt. H. Van Dyke 
Cosneee GRREEEE) 000 cocees covece J h L. Cahill 
Middletown (New Castle) ............--- . F. Causey 
Wiimington* (New Castle) 


WALTER H HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un- 
ational Bank of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) ° 

BERRY & MINOR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W 
(Walter VR. Berry, Benjamin 8. Minor). Re- 
fer to American Security & Trust Co., 
National Bank, Italian Embassy, Swiss 
tion, ete. Practice before all courts and the 
departments. soon collection department. 
Long distance phone. 

ee ao & BRANDENBURG, Fendal! Bldg, 
344 D at., N. W. Specialties—Commercial, real 
estate ond co poration law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 

nr 2 & BLACKBURN, a Louisiana ave. 

Cc. 8. Blackburn, J. W. Blackburn, Jr. 

i aes in the Supreme pct. of the Uni 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia, 
Organized to handle mercantile collections. 

B. P. HOLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg. Refers to Colum- 
bia National Bank. 

HOMER GUERRY, W. L. & T. Bidg. 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. 

E. G. SIGGERS, 918 F st.. N.W Patents and 
Patent Law. (See adv't.) 


Refers to 


Central | 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 


Reidsville* (Tattnall)...............W. T. Burkhalter 

Rome (Floyd) ......-. ---+--.++-++ .C. E. CARPENTER 
Refers to Firat National Bank and Exchange 
Bank, Kome. 


Savannah* (Chatham). ...........-- Beckett & Reckett 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel)..........-.-.--.--« J. J. Moring 
Chomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & Macintyre 
Tifton (Berrien).........---.----. Jonathan B. Murrow 


Refers to Love & Buck. 
Valdosta’ (Lowndes) . . 

Refers to the Citizen’ s Bank. 
Waycross*(Ware) ........ 


. D. B. SMALL 
..Toomer & Reynolds 


Moline* (Rock Island) 
Momence (Kankakee) ...............-.-- E. * we 


J.B 
Morris* (Grandy)....-..-.-.. coca Ww. RAUSCH 






Refers to First National Bank of Morris. 
Mound City* Dicadaasececeues William A. Wall 
ount * (Wabash) ...........-.-- 8. R. Putnam 
Mount Carroll* ( Deccccececccs . Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* Didacaecnadane Hubbard & Reid 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) .........-...-- C. H. P 
Naperville (Du Page)............ CHARLES H. LEECH 
| Neoga (Cumberland)................. Send to Mattoon 
Olmey* (Richland)............- 0+. -+---0+- J.C. Ritter 
1. eee ninadiaidiidiiad 
| Ottawa* (La Salle)...............-0.--+---- 
Pana (Christian)............-. E. A. fiampireys & oie 
| Paris’ DP Aiactenneesen Rk. L. & G 
Paxton* (Ford).............-.- ost melas 0. H. Wy: 
Pekin* (Tazewell) ............-------++ Rahn & Black 
| Peoria’ Doccccccccccccceseccess Henry C 
Philo (Champaign). ... Sead to Cham 
Pontiac* (Livingston) Harry G. Greene 
| here (Burean) . nee & Trim = 
| Quincy* (Adams) ...............-..+.+--- . B. Coffie’ 
Kantoul (Cham: yy J. 
a hate (Gallatin) .... -- ps ttenhouse 
Robinson (Crawford) .. ER E. 8S. Stiles 


efer to Bank of Waycross. 

Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Waynesboro” (Burke) .......-.-.---- Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO. 

| Boise City* (Ada)..........-- «+. BOM. & BARBER 
Caldwell* (Canyon).......... «---- . A. Griffiths 
Challis* (Custer) erento mineessoeday ‘i. Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) ..... attain itil B. J. pace 
Kingston (Shoshone) ........-. .-----.-- Isaac S. 
(Iu the Coeur d'Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Ne 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace, Idaho. 
Lewiston* (Nez one isidconesenens S. L. McFarland 
Moscow* (Latah).........------+++-+ James H. Forney | 
Payette (Oanyen) iaeenencoceueecsssases Ro, 
P.catelio* (Bannock) ...........----<«++- F. S. Dietrich 
Salmon City* (Lembi) ...........---.----- F. J. Cowen 
Wardner* (Shoshone) .................- J.H Boomer 
Refers to Weber Bank. 
Weiser* (Washington).........------.---- J.W. Ayers | 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon (Knox)..........-..---+--++-- a Clarke 
( ) cccccccccccccccccceccccees ° er 
Amboy (Lee)..... eccccsecocccccccess Wooster & Hawee 
Arcola ( eS | ti 
Assumption (Christian)........-- Dowdall & Franklin 
Aarora (Kane) ........-.+000---00-- H. O. Southworth 
Austin (Cook) .........--20+--seeees-++- w. 
Bardstown ( Peccecccccccccescocesse R. R. Hewit 
Belleville* (St. Clair)...... .... ~.---- R. W. Ropiequet 
Attoi for — National Bank. 
Relvidere* (Boone).......... -.------ Faller & De Wol | 
neem oy? (MeLean). senccence Calvin Raybarp 
Broadlands (Champaign). ......--- -Send to Aon 
Bashnell (MeDonongh)..------------ d Chambers 
Cairo* (Alexander)............- <a on & Leek | 
Cambridge* \ segacegacooccesece Almon H. Linn | 
Refers to Firs Sedional Ban«. 
Canton (Fulton) .............--..««++- Heylin & Sutton 
Carbondale (Jackson)...........-.. ae % 8. aay 
(Hancock) .........+++«++-- 
Champaign (G (Champaign) .......-. iewis = WINGARD 
Chenoa (McLean) bebdencasaucencaecaces 0. W. Batrum 


FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola* (Franklin).... .........W. B. Sheppard 
Bartow’ (Polk) ......2.++ccscescoccee Tucker & Tucker 
Braidentown (Manatee) ...........--.--- J.J. Stewart 
Refers to J. H. Reniere & Co. 

Cedar Keys (Levy)........-see00+ -0-- E. J. Lutteriob 
Chipley (Washington)..........-.... W. O. Butler, Sr 
fers to Dekli & Co., Bankers, at this place. 
Gaineeville* (Alachua)............-...- J. A. Ammons 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Jacksonville” (Duval) ......... .--+-0.+0 M. C. Jordan 
Jasper* (Hamilton). .........--+--s00e-+--: A. 
Key Weat* (Momnroe).........-..0--+---- J. M. Phipps 
Marianna* | ~ ee eawees+-++-+-Milton & M 
Ocala* (Marion). .....-.++...ss0000+ uel F. Marshall) 
Orange Ci Weiusia) pidonacouessnsoenia R. D. Coulter 
Orlando ( GO) cccoccccccoccccces -- Wm. H. Jewell | 
Palatka* (Putnam)............- scccecesse H Strunz 
Palmetto (Manatee) ..........-...Send to B town 
Pensacola* (Escambia) ............+- ----A.C. Binkley 
a. Augustine* (St. Jeohn)............ W. W. Dewhuret 
Tallahassee” (Leon)..........---..----R. W. Williams 
Tampa* (Hillsbero)..............-Frank M. Simonton 


Citusville* (Brevard) ...............-James T. Sanders 


GEORGIA. 

Albany* (Dougherty).............-- D. H. Pope & Son 
Americus™ (Sumter) .........+---+00- UC. R. Winchester 
Ashbase (WIG ccocce coc: conagveseseses J. A. Comer 

Refers tod .S. Betta&Oo.andW-A. Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens” (Clarke) .......cccecccccee Strickland & Green 
Atlanta* (Fultom)...........-++s0e«. Moore & Pomeroy 
Aagusta* (Richmond) ......... George Robinson Coffin 
Bainbridge* (Decatur) ...........- A. L. Hawes & Son 
Brunswick* (Glynn)........ ss00s.+..---R. D. Meader 
Bachanan* (Haralson)............ «-«. W. P. Robinson 
Baena Vista* (Marion)............ «----Geo. P. Mumio 
Carroliton* (Carroll) ......-....s.ssesees Felix N. Cobb 
“edartown* GPUEED cococs cesécencvesese 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ ..------ A. E. Thornton 
Cordele (Dooly) .....-ccccss seosccccccces J. G. JONES 

Refers to Cordele National Bank and United States 

Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 
Dalton* (Whitefield)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Dawson* (Terrell)........--<0+-se0+-+ James G. Parks 


Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 


CHICAGO" (Cook) 


FERGUSON & GOODNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 


Washington st. Refers to Chicago National 

Bank & Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........----+--- 
Wanvers (MoLean)............-.----- See Bloomingtoe 
Danville" (Vermillion)........- 





Decatur” (Macon).......... - --Mills & Fitager 
DeKalb* (DeKalb)......-........-.--++-+--C. A. Boles 
Dimam® (100) ...0.020.ccccccceceeee son & Bethea 
Downer’s Grove (Da Page). ..... CHARLES . LEECH 
Durand (Winnebago). ....... eoeaceceoase Waller 
Dwight (Livingston). ................ Frank 1 L. Smith 
St. Louis (St. Clair).............. Frank C. Smith 
Refers to First National Bank 
Effingham* (Effingham).................- Wright Bros. | 
Refer to First National Bank Effiingham. 
Elgin (Kane)........ ..Powers & Baldwin 
Elm wood (Peoria)... ..... Send to Peoria 
E] Paso (Woodford). ....J. F. Bosworth 
Fairfield (Wayne) .... ....Geo. W. John 





Fisher (Champaign) .. 


- . --Send to Champaign 
Foosland (Champaign) 
Free 


-Send to Champaign 


rt* ( henson)..........- . N. Cronkrite 
fers to an Bank of nee 
Fulton (Whiteside).......... F. L. Holleran 
Galena’ (Jo — Edebudecccescees in J. Dilk 
Galesburg* (Knox)..............--.- WM. D. GODFREY 
Galesbarg National Bank Bldg. Attorney for 
Galesburg Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank. Oneida, 






Ss. 
Refers to First —— Bavk of Robinson. 
_- & 





205 South Fifth st. Reter- 
Ga Imi, 35 Se Bank. 





(Iroq 
Waukegan* (Lake)............. -Arnold che 
Wheaton oe wssas--.--CHARLES H. LEECH 


Whitehall (Greene) ................+<+-++ W. F. Wyatt 
Winchester ( Deoscaacsens canseqesoes J. M. Riggs 
Woodstock* McHenry)................ Joslyn & 
Yorkville* (Kendall) ...................--J. Fitz 


INDIANA. 





Columbus* (Bartholomew) ........... William J. Beck 
Corydon* (Harrison) .................-«. W. H. Roose 
Refers to the First 9 Bank. 


Crawfordsville" (Mon Robert W. Caldwell 
Refers to First Nat and Citizens National Banks. 
Crown ye DEG dscnccemiaede Willis C. McMahan 
Dunkirk Sa  eeeseeermnenae are WT Dev 
eacccecescosccescccececces cece y 
_——-................. .W. -_ 
Elwood eye senanredeaneutoene we & Cal! 
Evansviile* (Vanderburgh). ... ciaRES Ct L. WEDDING 
Refers A| the Old National Bank. 
Fairmount (Grant) ...................---- L. A. Cassell 
Fort Wayne* (Allen).................-. VESEY & VESEY 
| = First National Bank and Fort Wayne 
Frankfort* (Clinton) .................. Charles Stanley 
Frankton (Madison) ................«.-.- J. M. Farlow 
Goodland (Newton)..................--- J. W. Oswald 
Goshen* (Elkhart). .................. Mummert & Ja 
and personal attention to commercial te J 
ness, stenographer, ay and long distance 
telephone. Reterence, all ks in Goshen and 
Greencastle (Putmam).................- Jackson Boyd 
% | penn thy ——— ve 
Hammond 
Hartford 
Heltonville 
Huntington* (H 
Refer to 


Bank of Dawson, and Exel Bank of M ‘ th; P ‘s Trust & Savings Bank. 
Douglas, (Coffee).........secessees "Steen & Chandler Gifford (Champaign)...........-.. —— - Hem mm 
Eastman* (Dodge) .......seee0-e--eeess-d. F. DeLacy d to Mattoon | 
Eatonton (Putnam).......... oe -ceeeee W. B. Wingfield & — 
Ribertom® (Mibert).cc.cccccecceesccescoes 5 B. Rogers H 
Fort Gaines* (Clay)........... ecece cocece B. F. : 
heyy ah ene oacoeroasrg .H. H. Perry | 
Griffin™ ( Dwescoceceoccs ----.James 8. ton | 
Harmon rove (Sackeen) ppnagenanis R.L. IF 5 hath | 
Hartwell* (Hart).........A. é & Julian B. MeCarry | 
Homerville* (Climoh)........-..scesceees 5. L. Draway 
Stators to Be 5n0ees auageunequeil *. 


0. 
fers to Merchants & Farmers’ cong Bank. 





ing Co. of Newnan. 
erry™ (Houston) ......ccccccescocsceseesO. % Duncan 


1) 








Coles) A 
Refer to any bank in Matteon or Coles County 








ee (Manion) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
her National Bank 


RIS . ’ 
MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Comme yoo Ciab Bldg 
wd ong datos eephone noice Refer to 


a Br Clafiie Co. and Hanover Nat Bask: 6 
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outh , Council Blufts* (Pottawattamie) .KERR & WERNIMONT 
Refer to Commercial National 


Bank, German 
Lean & ire Co., oe Bluffs ; James R. Wil- 

meee Insuranec 
d.; seothechila é Philadel- 
Fire & Marine Assurance Co., 
. C., and Commonwealth Savings 
., Richmond, Va. 








(Grant) Manley & Fri Cresco” (Ho Se edsheihanasiatall Willard L. Converse 
Middlebury (Elkhart)................. Send to Goshen Oreston* (Union)..........-.----+----+- John M. Hays 
Millersburgh (Elkhart)....... ........ Send to Goshen | Dana (G Deupoctenneseeens us .---Send to Jefferson 
Mishawaka (St. J oe anning & Pyle, South Bend Davenport* (Scott)............-. evececess Ira R. T: 
Mitchell (Lawrence)...............--- Send to Bedford | Dayton (Webster) ..... enecens snueeada J. H. Lind 
Monticello* (White. er = --- penne & Hamelle | Decorah* (Winneshiek)................ H. F. 

Mount Vernon* (Posey)..............- William London | Denison* —y - “pccenes cosecccesscoese J. P. Conner 
Muncie* — Des Moines* (P. 
Ni (El GUY R. CARSON. Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
New Albany* (Floyd).... pay So and wholesale houses. Collections made 
New Harmo: 
New Paris ( Dubuque" —) 
Peru* ( L OW & LYON, Cor. Sth & Main sta Refer to First 
ae , bent wt ee i sy ~ Adams 
Portlan Express Co.'s and an: ody wg 
Princeton* ufacturer or wholesaler; Th The H. B Clafitn 
pet Sree! Carson, Perro, Seott& Go. Che 
Duncombe (Webster).........-.... ‘ort 
Richmond* (Wayne) p ( _ enesee eacceccesccescess y 
( Jeccces coe Kramer, Heuring & May ora* (Hardin).........---...-------- Ward & 8 
Rockville* ( Stang) ikiebrsdabnonneinebth Elwood Hunt Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
Shelbyville* (Shelby) ............ -Love & McDaniel | Elkader* (Clayton) ...........--..----+ . A. Preston 
a not ise it rie emeceucteenen Handley & Pyle | Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto)............--- D. B. Roberts 
itizens’ Nat. Bank of Attica, Ind | Estherville* yoy | cosssnvceveseoud Geo. W. Adams 
Geo. A. Wart Refers to South Bend National Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Estherville. 
Sullivan* — penaseeeasee 
T en ( 
Terre Haute” (Vigo) 
Vai paraiso’ (Porter). . 
Versailles* (Ripley) 
Vincennes* (Knox).. 
bash* (Wabash) 


Marshall) . 
Washington* ( San 3) 
Refers to the People’s National Ban 
Pulaski) 






Winamac* (Pulaski) ..............--..---.- ..Nye & Nye 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore (Pickins)........ Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 

Golda Ghosaw Satou.. Charlee Metter } 

0 (Choctaw ON) ....-.- arles cPherren 
Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charles L. Fechheimer | Humboldt (Humboldt)........ Prouty, > Prouty 
Grove (Cherokee Nation)..Send toJ.C. Starr atVinita | [da Grove‘ (Ida).... ...... .---.- Homer 5. Bradshaw 
Mounds (Creek Nation)............. ner to Sapulpa | Independence* (Buchanan)...........--. E. E. Hasner 
Muldrow (North Dist.).................. See Wagoner | Indianola* (Warren) ........--..---+--++- 0. C. Brown 
Muscogee” (Creek Nation) ..Hutchings, West & Parker Refers to the Warren County Bank. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation). .............. T. J. Lillard | Lowa City~ (Johnson)...........-.------- J. G. Marner 
Okmulgee (Creek Nation).............Send to Sapulpa Probate law and collections a specialty. Refers to 
Purcell (Pontotoc) ...............--.---.-- W. H. Po Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & Iowa City State Bank. 
Sallisaw (Cherokee Nation)... Watts & McCom lowa Falls (Hardin).............. Fank & Hutchinson 
Sapulpa* (Creek Nation)................. Mars & Case | Jefterson* (Greene)..............--++..-- T. A. Mugap 


So. McAlester (Choctaw Nation). ...M x @ 
Tahlequah* (Cherokee Nation)............ J.T. Parks | Knoxville* (Marion) 






Keokuk* (Lee)... .......-ceeeeceenee- W. D. Patterson 





jenseédinseonmnaaiin 8. C.J: 
ET .C. Treadwell | Lake City (Calhoun)............ Hutchinson & Jacobe 
Refers to the First National Bank. La Porte City (Blackhawk)..........--.P. L. 
Tulsa (Creek Nation)................. Send to Sapulpa | Lehigh (We WOT) «22 ne nae ennnee Send to Fort 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation) Le Mars* (Plymouth).................... E. T. BEDELL 
J. - St rr. Refers to Firet Nat'l Beak of Vinita mo. a National Bank. 3 dee 
ual In im. Lébtle Rock | EGOK CHMDIIE cc ccuccdccccscccccncseseses 
Ark. ae et » Saw ae ae, Livermore (Humboldt) ..............-+-+ Send to Bode 
Wagoner (Creek Nation).............Craig & Kellogg | Lockridge (Jefferson) ..-...-.......-- Send to Fairfield 
IOWA. e 
Ackley (Hardin)..................- woneos Danie) Eiler 
EE NE ccnccocnsvconscqusineescoess F. E. Gates 
ERS N. W. Powell 
Albia* (Monroe).............-...- Townsend & Mason | Mallard (Palo Alto)............ - Send to Emmets' 
Algona* (Kossuth)..................-.- E. V. Swetting | Malvern (Mills).............. ......-. D. E. Whitfi 
Anamosa” (Jones)...... ....-..- Send to Cedar Rapids | Manchester* (Delaware) ..............-- Fred. B. Blair 
IL. .ccccunenseneecnsonescs Walter E. Haynes | Manilla (Crawford) ...................- Thos. W. Bittle 
Armstrong (Emmet)............... Send to Estherville | Manning (Carroll).............. ostumeds A. T. Bennett 
Atilantio* (Cass)............. ---------- H. M. Boorman | (J — Saa (6n0-cbeeweasentan D. T. Bauman 
a yy esnnccseoess a anes Ee Oo. Striker | Maren P OU). ccccccccapecscesconss Thos. Stapleton 
yrshire S SeSeee nd to Emmetsburg Co Sedlemeaunesal Loans and abstracts made. 
Baldwin (Jackson)....... weecceses Send to Maquoketa | Marion* (Linn)...... .. wr seusnesecees Preston & Moffit 
Barnum (Webster)................ Send to Fort ree * (Marshall) ..... ESS 6 Se Rw 
(Jefferson) - . .---Send to Fairfi 










a C. Avery 








(Benton). E. Snyder T 
ty AF -Albert J «Lary 
——— an Buren).. “Send to Fairfiel ...-Babb & Babb 
Bode ( uimbolat onuieduin eusereveneit ‘Send to Humboldt omas 
4 e* (Boon: hen tae one och vesenonnton wy .* Dyer ...W. P. Perrin 
orlington* OiN88).......-.------ . L. Cooper Riley Clark 
Calmar (Winneshiek)................ Send to Decorah BERT > WELTY 
Carroll* (Carroll) ...............---+.--- C. E. Reynolds fers to Citizens’ Bank Iowa, and 
Cedar Falls Toy gpd beabecuinessnes W. H. Merner First National Bank, Nevada. 
Cedar Ra Newell (Buena — pisebboucdeetuccieses I. W. Bane 


COOPER’ CLEM CLEMENS & LAMB, Securi 
Practice in S 


Bank Bidg. 


courts. Special collection de ent and col- 


Newton* (Jasper).........-..-.-.-0000++--- B. J. Engle 


ity Savings 
tate and Federal Refers to Farmers and Merchants’ Sans Bank of 


Newton. 








lections solicited. Notaries in office and depo- | Ocheyedan (Osceola) ..........---.---+-+ B. F. 

sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National | Oelwein (Fayette)..................-.+ W. B. In 

Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security | Onawa* (Monona)................ MoMillan & 

py ca Bank. Orange - (Sioux).......... outgitl -Orr & Te Paske 
Centerville (A ). ne ee REE DR aneenneimda G. F. Humbert 

FEE A FEE. Refer to First National Bank, Center- to the Mitchell Coun! 

ville Nat'l Bank and Citizens’ Savin vings Bank. Osceola* (Clarke)............ .......... W. 8. Hedrick 

ee ST ee nkhboqenoubneetie ésevents Ws * (Mahaska).................- James A. Rice 
PD canesecencsssese L. E. Good: Ossian (Winneshiek)............. ecco 

Cherokee" (Cherokee )enereeennn-- cannes - oe oe oe Oe eenscccccence oo cgoon Bend » oe 
Clarion eekecasact SAREE e agle | Ottumwa ieouenenewe chee - Heindel 
Clearfield (Taylor)........... .........- “Fi meee Packwood (J: Discvce panties 
Clinton* (Clinton) ..................- B. Phelps | Paton (Greene)..........- oo-- «+-2--Soend to Jefferson 
useee Geen acces coee conccess Send to Jefferson | Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ........... Send to Fairfield 





Fdiceneen ese. -s--+-D. H. Meyerhoft | Postville Bin ivi 1S Mair | © Ret 





Preston (Jackson) ..........-...-+- Send to iene 








Primghar* (O’Brien) .... ......... -O. H. Montzheimer 
Ri (Greene).... .........- -Send to Jefferson 
Rov! * (Ll; ----C. J. Miller 
Rock V: (Sioux)... -W. C. Leonard 
Rolf NEED weesegesdccesescans «----C. C. Delle 
Ruthven (Palo Alto). - Send to Emmets) 
Sac City* (Sac). ..........-sccceecsseee- W.H.H 
Sanborn on ee eeeceseeed. A. Willcox 
Schaller (Sac) .............cees-ee+ snes A. P. Searle 
Scranton (Greene).... .. escneneccese en 
Shannon (Union)..... ceccae oussee Send to 
Sheldon (0’ DM cheeeeeseeaded -nn7-- Boles & Tots 
ai... Os Cin 
ey eevcceccesccccscoeces evcces lark 
eek 2S. D. Woodin 


Sioux Ci bh 
LOHR, GARDINER LOHR, Masonic Bldg. Collec. 
tions, di tions and law tice. 
Nat’) Banks. 
. F. Johnston 
& Kirkpatrick 
° nels 








W: (Emmet) Send i 
Waterloo* (Blackhawk) ..... Gates, Hanson & Liffring 
ve (Bremer)...............- Edward L. Smalley 
to State Bank of Waverly. 
Webster City* (Hamilton).............. Wesley Martin 
Wi (Kossuth) ..... «-.-seeees---- Boner & Fellows 
West (Palo Alto) ........-..+..-+-- J. P. Becker 
Weat Li (Muscatine) ..............-- E. C. Nichols 
West Union* (Fayette) ..... ccoccosecspol J.J. Rerbey 
Winterset* (Madison) ........... «---- A. W. OC. Weeks 
KANSAS. 

Abilene* (Dickinson)........... ecee conse G. W. Hurd 
Altamont (Labette).......... «+-+00--Send to Oswego 
Anthony* (Harper) .......... -+--Huston & MoCo!locd 
Arkansas City «Cowley) 

Refers to Farmers’ State Bank and Citizens’ state 
Atchison* (Atchison) 

* (Republic 
Beloit* (Mitchell) ..................++ sacha aa 
Bird ny a a 
ulieaien® eoodiey) ciisnenekenmhen oeseen 
Cimarron* (G 
Colby* ( 
Columbus” (Cherokee) 
* (Cloud) 

Jotton wood Falis* (Chase) 
Council Grove* (Morris)... 
DeeROen*? (1AMs)..0cccc cccsccccccccscsce J. 8. Simmons 


Fort Scott* (Bourbon) 
Lefers to First National Bank. 

Fredonia* (Wilsom).................-- R. W. McGrath 
Law office and Investment Agency. Refers wo 
Wilson County Bank ani State k of Fredonia 





Garden re CPMMEG)..0 c coccecccoctons Milton Brow: 
Garnett* (Anderson) .............+.2++---- A. J. Smith 
Girard* (Crawford) ... ----T. Woolley 
Goff (Nemaha)........ Send to Seneca 
Goodland* (Sherman) .............. .....- Wilson Bros 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Great Bend* a covcescooecsncss Os MED 
H \ . . ees aeeeeye = SAS. SISSON 


efers to “te the Harper State Bank and Security 
State Bank of Harper. 


Hiawatha* (Brown).......... coccosvoseees W. F. Shale 
Holton* (Jackson)............... - Hopkins & Hopkins 
Horton (Brown).... ...............---Means & Smith 
Hoxie* (Sheridan)............ ....- .-W. F. Schultheis 
Humboldt* (Allen). ..............-++++---E. A. Barber 
Hutchinson’ (Reno)..... eoceecsede ««+--- H. Whiteside 

etmore* ) eccccecceels. V. Lauts 
Jewell City (Jewell)........ } gg ae 

(Geary) ........-ceeees---- 





Kingman* 7: yung “P. B. Gillett 

Labette (Labette)..............- ~-++--Bend to Qswerl 

Larned* _—............. oucees W. H. Vernoo 
wrence* 


) 

Refers to Lawrence National Bank. 
Leavenworth* (Leavenworth)......... C. R. Middleton 
Linooin* (Lincoln). .......... eccee-coeee- Ged. D, Abel 

Pherson John F. 





vor . Poore 
Mound V; (Linn) Seen Bend to Oswego 
— cer ec mocees SENN eX & Bucher 


Olathe*(Johnson)............. sonshiwe Foster & Ferre! 
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Osawatomie my eccccceccccccccccecs Louis Harvev | Caribou (Aroostook)..........-.-.---. Chas. G. Briggs | Greenfield (Franklin)..............-.-. Henry J. Field 
Osborne” (Osborne). ...............-.0- J.K. Mitchell Refers to Aroostook Trust & Banking Co. (Hampsnire)................- Send to Holyoke 
Refers to First National Bank. Chelsea (Kennebec) ...... enadveceacs< Send to Gardiner TE tacrcshenceandudnenes Jobn M. Dunlea 
LMDS6tS) cccce ccccceccoseces M. E. Wildams | Cherryfield (Washingtun)............Fred I. Campbell aed Hampden)............. oonmnen Jehn Hildreth 
Ottawa? (Pramktiin) ..ccccccccceccescccss . A. Waddle | Dexter (Penobscot)................... Crosby & y= 4b Lawrence* (Essex) ...............-. Harry R. Lawrence 
Deccccccccccccs encees Sheldon S .— Dover* gf ner me eeccsesocecesecess Peaks & Smi Lee (Berkshire).......-.....---.-+--------- A. k 
-Fuller, a ~ (Ww gon) waeees ccocece JOHN H. McFAUL ~ Rises cncccesccs Crowley & O’Hearn 
wheymeerer ag Apt fers to any Shen dedendes a ¢ ~— - Lunenburg (Worcester) ............. Send to Fitchburg 
Cone .«-...3. ©. Ruppenthal, Jr | F * (Franklin E. rth 
Roveel bg AL gan) 
NER. P Rees to State Bank of Oak- 
ley, Kan. 
Salina* (Saline).............. < ; Jam bald 
Santa Fe* (Haskell) encece cess Lewiston -Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden | Newburyport* (Essex)..................-- N. H. Jones 
St. Mary's eesti. Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and PD ceccascsese<s John H. Mack 
§t. John* Jecccec cesccce ee First National Bank, both of Lewiston 
Seneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K, WooDWoRTH Livermore Falls (Androscoggin) . . John H. Maxwell ee Cc. B. Sanborn 
Refers to First Nati Oakland (Kennebvc) .... .......,-.--..Geo. W. Field --Henry J. Field 
Smith Centre* (Smith).......... eeucesescces E. 8. Rice = Ape ee Sean dehscanqeneeses Clarence Scott Geo. A. Prediger 
Stockton* (Rooks) enesencense seneeees. eee W. B. Ham to Eastern Trust & Banking Ca, eee 


Topeka* (Shawnee 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 


tile collections. Refers to First National, 


Merchants’ National and Central Nat’) Banks 

of Topeka. es all courts. 
Wa Keeney* (Trego) ............seceee----- A. H. Cox 
Washington* (Washington) ecccccescesusas C. F. Smith 
Wellington” (Summer) .............. .- Ed. T. Hackney 
Wichita* (Sedgwick) ...........<...-- Thomas B. Wall 
Winfield* (Crowley).............. Charles W. Roberts 
Yates Center* (Woodson) ....Stephenson & Hogueland 

KENTUCRY. 

eee D. W. Steele. Jr. 


Bowling Green* (Warren)...........W. W. Mansfield 
Vampbellaville* (Taylor)...... Robert Emmet Puryear 
Clinton* (Hickman) W. Ra 


gousee coccceeusdasace y Moss 
Covington* (Kenton)............. Simmons & Simmons 
Danville* (Boyle) .............cseceeeess- Chas. C. Fox 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) ................ Guy H. Fossitt 
Franktort* (Franklin)...............«-. D. W. Lindsey 

Gangeesl? CD cceccccccccecccses encus E. B. Wilhoit 
Greenup* (Greenup ..............0.++0+--- W- T. Cole 
HamtnG, cicdtengeccconcensapccsseentgatet W. H. MILLER 


Refers to Winchester Bank of Winchester, Ky. 
Henderson* (Henderson) .............. . D. Givens 
Lexington* (Fayette)...........cccce.ee- C. W. Miller 
Leniee® CRxccctesscscccesocnans P. F. Stillings 

Refers to the Postmaster or any b wme § official. 


OUISVILLE* (J etterson) 
451 W. Jefferson st. 


Harrison 





Rusecilville™ ro a pagooctssances «++--.3. B. Coffman 
ae (Magoffin).... ............ W. W. Cooper 
promptly attended to. 
tomerets(Plaak coccecececese snneee J, ‘2B n 
Urgis (UMION)...... .....-ceeees Send to Morgan: 
Taylorsville* (S “won cvccensoeccsoese B. 
Uniontown (Butler).......... ...- Send to M: field 
Vanceburg* — seesneecccesescooene w. bert 
ery ( yom eunses cscceusscunt oe te 
tL) berty* ( BM) cccccccccccccecs kins 
Winchester* (Clark) eeccce eocececooe a 
LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria* (Rapides) .......... 
went 9 yt eatesnecs 
aton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge). on Oe 
Clinton* (fant . see: 
Donaldson viliew ( Ascension) Edm 





97 Opelousas st. 
Homer* (Claiborme).......c..ccccesceccecs J. E. Moore 
Marksville* (A-voyelles).............---.- William Hall 
Monroe (Ouachita)........0..0..- .Stabbs & Russel! 
New Orieans* (Orleans 
JAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, Denver (Colo ) Savings a 
Charlotte (N. C.) Nat'l Bank. Diligence 
satisfactory charges omeeens, in collections. 


Rayville* (Richland)........ ....-..s-. ells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)....... Wise, Randolph & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia)...........0.-ccsees N M. Calhoun 


iefers to Hon. J. L. Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District, La; Britton & Koontz, Natchez, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE, 
Ashland (Aroostook).........-..<.-- 
“s — R. a u Lead 
iburn* (Androscoggin) . kes. fers udden 
Refer to the National he & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of {—. 


Augusta* (Kennebec)............... Andrews 
Bangor (Penobscot)........-.ss0.+- HOSEPH a HALL 
ean ty Bldg. Refers to Veazie National Ban’ 
__ RS. =O jan ‘Scott 
' Lefers to the Bath National Bank. 
Bi ideford* (Work). ..... cccecesccces- W. Ross 
Brinswick (Cumberland) ......... Clarence E. Sawyer 
Refers to Union National Bank of 
* (Washington)............. Hanson & 7 Clair 


Anna 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore 


BOSTON* (Suffol 


courts. 
given 


Brown 





Pittemeld t (Hemenest) pednedidend ndaddvetmees bel Davis 
vittaton (Kennebec) ............... Sask oaeaien 
Portland* (Cumberiand)................ Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec)................Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............ Edward B. MacAllister 
BN CE cnddwechencegsesececeesecces Geo. E. Grant 
rrr ee Fred J. Allen 
Attorne ey for Sanford National Bank. 
Skowhegan” (Somerset)............- George W. Gower 
South Paris* (Oxford) .................- Jas. 8. Wright 
Thomaston (Knox)................+--- J. H. H. Hewitt 
Waterville (Kennebec)............... Harvey D. 
West Gardiner (Kennebeo).......... Send to Gardiner 
MARYLAND. 
lis* (Anne a eater James R. Brashears 


N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul 
st. Collections, insolvency, contested liti 
tion, ete. Refer to Central Foundry of N. 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry McShane 

Co., or Fidelity & De 

wusen AVE, BOWLING & HAL 
Commercial and banking law and collections. 
a Public Accountant. Commissio er 


it Co.of M 
Fidelity B Building. 


Notary Public = Travelling Ad- 


poh “Members Attorn 
as = References : 


k) 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. 
Collections an 


attenti 


corporation law a alty. 
Trust & Safe Dep. 


mooes & & wee. 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore, 


Roa & 
elity & posit 
ge Bank. 


w a ‘ RALEIGH 10 Hope kins Place, M 
X " oO 
Merchants’ Protective Credit & Collection Ea. 
reau. Notary and Commissioner of > 





office. a 

Mobray. 

Merchants 

Bank and 
Bel Air’ 
Cambridge* (Dorchester) 

of . 
Denton’ (Caroline) ....................Hemry R. Lewis 
Easton* (Talbot) .....................d. Frank Turner 
1 L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* Peqteescescessce< er Johnson 
Hagerstown* (W: Picaccee Armstrong & Scott 
Hancock (Washington). eoceeesee «----J0hn T. Mason 
Refers to Bevin os f So : Gooden and 
° merset ity 
Bank of Criefelt 
Salis (Wicomico)................Toadvin & Bell 
Snow CW GRIREEEED . ccccccccccceccees b 
Westmins GEE sn cconce sccccces Charles E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams (Berkshire)......... .......- . N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ..............--.--- Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst (Hapmsahire)................ Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) .......... Send to Fitch 
Athol eens .R. Harlow 
Attleboro (Bristol)............ Send to North b Steere 
Barnstable* (Barnetatsia enéecceces Hiram P. Harriman 


Practice in all 
d commercial litigation 
ion. Bankruptcy and 
Refers to 

. or any bank in Boston. 


Shead.) General law and co: 


yap tice. Collections. Refer to Mercan- 
tile it Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, 
Vermilye & Co., bankers, Bradstreet & Co., 


King & Co., clothiers, University 


C. C. Harvey & Co.. 


mfrs., Arthur 


Brockton (Ptymuath).....----- . 
aS 


ey Co., wholesale steel. 
....Herbert H. Chase 





EE D. 
Room 19, Rice Block & 73 Tremont st., Boston. 
General practice. Refers to Mr. E. P. Torrey, 
President — Natioral Bank. 


TY I dadancces cqccntsesesas P. J. McCusker 
Shelburne Falls (Franklin) aanwbens Henry J. Field 
South Hadley (Hampshire)..........-. Send to io Holyoke 
Springtieid* (Hampden) 

RICHARD J TALBOT, 407 Main st. Refers to 


Hampden Trust Co. and City National Bank. 
D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and com- 


mercial law ; Notary Public. Refers to First 
National Bank. 
Taunton” (Bristol) ..... peoneenns cain G. Washburn 
Litchfield A. 





(Middlesex) 
Worcester* (Worcester)... 


.-- Rice, King & Rice 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrman* (Lenawee)... .............. Robertson & Clark 
p\ ha WB. Williams @ Son 
*( YJ) -cccccccccee é ams 
Alpena* (Alpena).................------.-- . Cobb 
Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw).............. J. W. Bennett 
Bad 7 bs me Suidndbaccsqnceundd Charles L. Hall 
——_ bneeesennsnaeceanhae Send to a 
| ox ny" (BAY). Dnagneedeeces cececesecans J. 8. Stoddard 

i. ..-Leavitt & Guile 
Battle Crook ( — F. McKenzie 
Refers to National Bank of Battle Creek, y 
Bank and Merchants Savings Bank. 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..............Gore « Harvey 
Brown City (Samilac)................... Geo. W. Dafoe 
lumet (Houghton) 
WILLIAM A. BATEMAN. First National Bank 
Building. Refers to First National Bank of 


Calumet, Merchants and Miners’ Bank of 
Calumet and Superior Sav'gs Bank of Laariam. 
CARSON & GALBRAITH. General _ oye. 
Collections receive prompt atten otary 
and in often. References: Firat 
National and Merchants & Miners’ Bank, 
Calumet and State Savings Bank, Laurium. 
MacDONALD. POWER & McCORMACK, Hermann 
Block. Refer to First National Bank and 
Merchants and Miners’ Bank. 


Columbiaville (Lapeer)... 
Croswell yvonne 


DETROIT* (W: 
——— u. a TANUARY, Attorney & Counselor, 4 
1 Block. References: 
yok J. L. Hudson, Clothier; Grinnell Bros., 
Music Hou-e; J. Brushaber Sons, Furniture; 
or any judge or bank in city. 


Send to Lapeer 
«-- Wilford me va 





LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 
SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
Co. and Cabinet Cigar Co. 
Katon Rapids (Eaton) ................ Corbin & Peters 
Flint* ee ee ececccceccccesccece --..--Edward 8. Lee 
Fromant (of Seem 1o1. saa. F. Tibbits 
Grand ——— ssius Aiexand 
Gladwin* — «s+0++------3. T. Campbell 
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Laurium bse ewe tenes ceneee arenes Sood Cet MISSOURI. NEBRASKA. 
Refers to Firet National Bank and Manistee Co. | Ajsom* (Oregen)...-.--.-0+0-ceceseneene-Kx P. Moeman | Albion (Booeeh nee aces... Pra De Wiles 
M Savings Bank. Ash Grove (Greene) ..................---- J. 0. Martin Refers to Albion National Bank. 
arquette* (Marquette)...... -Chas. R. Brown & Son | Birch Tree ( DEE dananinndecucaitl Send to Winona 
Metamora (Lapeer).............--...-- nd to Lapeer Auburn* (Nemaha)............... John Scott McCarty 
dland* (Midland)................... M. H. Stanford | Bloomfield* (Stoddard).......... ....-. E. J. Williams | Aurora* (Hamilton)............. - John A. Whitmore 
Mount Clemens* (Macomb) Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. Bartlett* (Wheeler) ............... Bishop & Anderson 
7 Successors to A. L. Bishop. 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to UlJman Savings | Boonville* (Cooper)........-.....--- .W. G. Pendieton | Beatrice* (Gage,............... Prout, Dorsey & Davis 
Bank. Bowling Green“ (Pike).............- aoe > Motl Refer to e First National Bank. 
Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) ...... Russell & McNamara Brookfield (Lima)........+- stteeeeeeee B. Arbuthust | Benkelman* ( Lp aperneenersouaistanga T.8. Weat 
Muskegon’ (Muskegon).............. R. J. MacDonald Bloomin penconsccccoensaue . H. Byrom 
OT eee eee William J. Gilbert Blue Hill (Webster), ................--- A.M. Wai tere 
North Branch (Lapeer) ................ Send to Lapeer Centra! Ci Merrick) ....... sessed. B. Dorshe mer 
ee am. weeees ce ccceeensceeces H C. La — ee f ‘ ws oeecececccocccccces oe Pbayin 
e Y (Bmmet) . . 2... ccccee cece cccces P (PIBGO) .. ccccccccc.cocccccccs: . J. Garlow 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Rank. Cozad (Dawson)...............««... Send to Lexy ton 
Pontiac’ (Oakland).................John H. Patterson GONG. 002 ccecccccoscccccceccess M. H. Fleming 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. - David City~ (Butler) ecccccseds. R. Dean 
) Columbia* (Boone) ...... ---Charles J. Walker | Eddyville (Dawson) -See Lexinyton 
Refers to Boone County’ National Bank and Ex. (Cla A file Christy & Boden 
change National Bank * ooo. W. J. Moss 
Dexter (Stoddard). . Lansing Staats | Fairfield (Clay)......... --L. B. Stiner 
fers to the Citizen’ 8 Bank of Dexter. Falls City* ( ardson) - James E. Leys 
; , Eminence (Shannon) .............---- Send to Winona | Fremont* ( Deweevee - George L. Loomis 
—e (St. Joseph) . waseeseceus s.NS As Sturges | Forsyth* (Taney) .. . William H. Johnson | Fullerton* (Nance) -- W. F. Critchtield 
Three Rivers (St. Joseph)........... 8. M. Constantine | Gainesville* (Ozar' ..MeClendon & Bocne | Geneva* (Fil coors. ORD Barsby 
Traverse os (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Croteser | Grant City’ Named ae W. 8. Givson | Gordon (Sheridan)................... Robert G. Easley 
Weaet Bay City (Bay) ..................-- See Bay City bal (M. .W. H. Fisher Refers to Maverick Bank of Gordon. 
West —y 3 (Ogemaw) ......-.....- T. L. Snodgrass Refers to vine Nat'l and German-A merican Banks. } mee many ‘ WON) 20000 -ee ee cwnee | ae Lexington 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw).............. -----D. C. Griffin Harrisonville» (Case) ‘3 pe cv le Jen Culberteon pple rng yy ‘is seen eecetits eaves 2 ae » = 
un e jolph) ...... .....- oh cond Hall nod 
ie MINNESOTA. e pores Refers t > Semen & ticochanie’ Bank of Hunte- Grant hag, SA eccevesendeseoses Ws : Geandore 
s ‘iit ...............0 p Harvard (Clay).......--«scecco.-s-s. Thos. H. Matters 
a ee = Aan RRipns Re ee ay oe Independence* (Jackson) ............. Jno. N. Southern Hastings" (Adame). ait et . Michel A. Hartign 
Amboy (Blue Earth).....-........... _ Thompson | Jeferson City* (Cole)....-..--.-0--+-+++ R. W. Morrow | Hayes Centre" ‘Hayes)........-.-.....-.-C. A. Ready 
‘Austin’ SR rn cnngthincn eeeacl Lyman D Baird Joplin (Jasper) -....---------0-++--+-000-: J. W. Reese | Hay Springs (Sheridan)...... ...... Send to Rushivile 
Bird Island (Renville) HORRAEAT RAE ‘Frank Marra KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) ...... Abbott & Pickard Hebron* ( aa oeecceseoes 0eee .--Marshal) Capron 

Refers to Waseco County Bank ‘and Janesville | Kimgston* (Caldwell) ................... Wm. MoAfee | Hi * (Phelps) .........2.-.-eeee0eee- all & Reed 

Bank, both at Janesville, fers to Kingston Savings Bank. Hols D (Adame). eccccccecccccocccssecees See Hastings 
Brainerd* (Crow Wing)...........-.--- A. Fleming | Kirksville* (Adair)...............-20:-22+2- J.C. Storm | Howell (Colfax) saeeeeceeeceeeceeenes Send to Schuyler 
Breokearid e* (Wilkin). ....-.-+- iverdel & Everde Lexington* (Lafayette)...........----- J. B. Shelwalter Hyannis’ (Grant). beqsendassonentdila Wik - Matthews 

( ow B) 202 ccccess Geo. Fitzsimmons | Macon* (Macon)............-.++++++++-- . uthrie CAEDSY  (DURRMO) ..000ecccccercoccosens 4 

Geosheten (Polk).-..-..0....,...22 RICHARD M. HAYES | Marshall* (Saline)............. ...... Chas. A. Knight ——s Jenweeeeneeeeecneeeeerens Frank A. “4 

Refers so Ranks of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. pe ( + ee sabeecnner tse — r pon pn 

on. . Marshfield* Mh mol Ey Poe ee M. Sel “ Lexington (Dawson)..............«.- . c 

DULUTH’ (St. Louis) Maysville* (DeKalb)............. Robt. A. Hewitt, General law peestion. 

RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage Memphis" Gute... Smoot, Mudd & a Wagner Lineoln* (Lancaster).......----..... CHAS. 0. WHEDON 
collections a ial Refer to any ban Mexico* (Andrain)..................... Frank Refers to First National Bank, City Nationa! Bank 
Duluth, and i St Paul National Bank, St. Paul. a bese anacceusssesuehe Forrest G. Ferris 7 — yo mer Investment Co. Stet ta tetent 

Fairmont* (Martin)....... ......---- De Forest Ward | Mon! (Mon nh gtenaeamammtepptee 8. 0. Campbell 
Faribault* (Rice) cede cccccecescccccccccesss A. Mott ARRE LEwis. “Genecal practice and collection MoCook* (Red Wiles; ee ee ae Ww Kole 
Fe Falls* (Otter T MD vciwens Chaunce: rt: Baxter business. Refers to Union Savings Bank and | yorpee een OW ene eeeeee cocreese > 
Minden (Kearney) ........... ecccccccces G. L. Godfrey 
(Murray) ..-...----+0-0+--0-+--0000s KE. Foley Montgomery Co. Bank. N Ulty* (Otoe)........0cccceeee- L. F. Jackson 
Glencoe (Me. Joncccecnsscccscesssessss F. R. Allen | Neosho* (Newton)... -Geo. Hubbert | Neligh* (Ante | cscckoctesbbonesande N. D. Jackson 
Henderson* (Sibley).-.....--.-----+-++ Nevada* (Vernon) -- -. A.J. Smith | Nelson (Nuckolls) ................0000s2- H. W. Short 
Lake Benton* (Lincoln).....-....----- John McKenzie | Qaceola* (St. Clair) H. Daniel | Norfolk* (Madison) ..... Mapes & Hazen 
Lakefield (Jackson)................... H. G. Latourell | Platte City" (Platte) .P. Anderson | North Platte* ( ). . J. B. Hoagland 
Little Falls (Morrison) ccasces Lindbergh & Blanchard | Poplar Bluft* (Butler) . -Geo bay 4 Oakdale* (Antelope) ... -+-+-.3. F. Boyd 
Long Prairie* (Todd)........-.-.------ -D. Van Dyke | Princeton* (Mercer)............-.-+++--+-- J. B. Evans | Octavia Better or AOR ROT TS, “Send to Schuyler 
Mankato* ( Blue Earth).......-.--..-.---- 8. B. Wilson | Rich Hill (Bates)................ -.. Geo. P. Huckeby Omaha (Douglas) 
Marshall (Lyon)...........-----.+--+ Virgil B. Seward | §t. Joseph* (Buchanan).....Stauber, Crandall & Strop ALEX. A. ALUSCHULER, Refers to Commercial Ne 


Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, corporation and real 


estate law, s ties. Refer to Flour City 
National Ban or any bank or jobbing house 
in Minneapolis. 
Montevideo* (Chippewa) ...... ---..- Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay)..........-....- James M. Witherow 
General law practice and collections. Refers to 
Moorhead National Bank and ee 
Pine City* (Pine).............-.....-- 8.G. L. Roberts 
Red ( Picnessescsvenss Boynton & Stevens 
Roch: Olmsted)............ & 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns).......... <ionnne aylor & Jenks 
Saint James" (Watonwan)............ ond 


$s. P. CROSBY. #10-411 Globe Buildin: page. 
* “tion vy — 


real estate, probate law an 


Refers to Merohanta’ National 
Saint Peter* (Nicollet).................--. er ee 
Stillwater* (Washington)............ 8. Blair McBeath 
‘Two Harbors* — pewcessecucesoocs sees John Dwan 
Winona” (Winona)..............-..... Webber & Lees 
Attorneys for ‘Werchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)...................- J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen* (Monroe)...............--..-..- C. Paine 
Bay, St.Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chafte & PiteDonale 
Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ Cassedy & Cassedy 
* CREREIBON) cccccescccncccecescessece ¥. B. Pratt 
Clarkedale* (Coahoma) ............... ohn W. Cutrer 
weland (Bolivar) ..... Charles Scott & . H. Woods 
Greenville* (Washington)............. . Cashin 


Refers to me & Planters’ Bank. 
Green wood* (Leflore 


---- Pollard & Hamner 


Refer to the Bank of Leflore. we Mins bis 

Jowesccaces Sen 88 oy 
Batdeabarg” (rary Orn has Ob dpegsancogvensed 4 G. W. 

Holly wocccecccscoccceccs . F. Fant 

Jackson” 0 SOL RE <, J. H. Thom 
McComb City (Pike)................. Quin & W: 8 
Meridian lerdale).......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Mississippi City* (Harrison)............. T. V. Noland 
Natchez* (Adams)................... Ernest E. Brown 
* (Bolivar).............--... WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer to Hanover National Bank, New York, and 

Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Scranton* (Jackeon)................ Bullard & Bullard 
Vicks (Warren) ........Smith, Hirsh & Landau 
Williams (Covington)......... neonate Napier 





8T. LOUIS. 
GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite #07, Carleton Build- 
ing. General practice. Ref ~ to Boatmen's 
Bank, j rel -McKinney D Goods Com- 
pany and Allen-Pfeiffer Chemical Company, 
all of St. Louis. 


Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 





MONTANA. 


see ellowstene) ...............-James R. Goss 
— Sa. peecccoses ooceseee mn T. Lyon 


Sg OO Hane oe 


Great Falls* (Cascade)............-. --.John N. Booth 
Hamilton (Ravalli)................-..0'Hara & Myers 
Refer to Ravalli County Bank, Hamilton. 


la 
stenographer in office. Re- 
Bank & Trast Company and 
American National Bank. 
Kalispell* (Flathead)... -+++---MoC. Wininger 
Miles City (Custar)...............--.+.- Geo. W. Farr 
Refers to State National Bank. 


Missoula* (Missoula)...........-..-....J08.M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs’ (Meagher)..........P. Black 








tional and Merchants’ National Banks. 
———_ & | ane. Refer to Union National 


JOHN WILSON, BATTIN. #2 


412 New York 
Life a 


Gas “9 —— on M. E. Smith & Co., enon dry- 





Shelton (Buffalo)... ............. --Spencer E. —_ 
(Dougias)... eeenes cedabeeesiain L. © 
St. Edward (Boone)............. eecececes J.E. Wilson 
St. Paul* (Howard)...............-..es0- Henry Nana 
Stanton* (Stanton).............. ecccee -A. A. Kearney 
Stromsb (Polk) ..... aeoneccocsouceséa . E, Stanton 
Sumner (Dawson).................-.... See Lexington 
su (Nu p cceccccncccsceccs ooee-F. M. Sweet 
8a (Olay) gesodsooeue éceu6 eevee csonee A. 8. Lovi 
eacéncnccncosese coun ovbau C. W. Be 
(Johnson) ...... .....-......-M. B. C. Trae 
Thysses (Butler) ............... eccccccesC. M. Skiles 
Verona (Clay).......... eneceeces coos. Send to § — 





NEVADA. 
Austin* (Lander)...................Walter C. Gayhes 
Coreen Oy (Ormsby).......ccccccccecece----T- Coffin 


Reno* (Washoe). .......2..-cecceccceees WM. Webster 
Virginia City* (Sterv Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Andover (Merrimack)... .......<..++----Geo. W. Stone 
Briatel (Grafton)..............-.....Dearborn & Chase 


Colebrook* (Co0s)........-sseeeseeseee+T+ F. Johnson 


V. .eeecewewee se ones GOO. 
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Concord* (Merrimack)............-......W. D. Hardy 


Pover* ( D ccececccesccese 

Exeter* (Rockingham).......... ecccecces Jobn O'Neil) 
Franklin (Mermmack)............... Thos. F. Clifford 
Frankho (Merrimack)........-- to Franklin 
Gorham (Coos) ..........-.-«= ese+e++--- H. G. Noyes 
Great Falls (Strafford) ........... Send to Somersworth 
Keene* (Cheshire)............--++--+- Joseph Madden 

efor to = Jewett & P! 
Laconia* ( Pacnccscecssse _ jummer 
( Fletcher 





NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)......... eseser arg A 
Asbury Park (Monmonuth).......... WESLEY B TOUT 
State and rosa oo 
Atlantic Cit 
HARRY OTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 
Bayonne (Hudson) .............- Roberson & Demarest 
Belvidere* (Warren)................-- John H. Daulke 
Bordentown (Burlington)................-- P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset) .......... R. La Monte 
Bridgeton* (Cumberland) ............. Rex A Donnelly 


Camden* (Camden) 

ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. Genera) 
ractice, collections and commercial law. ~~ 
ormation furnished relative New om eo 

pues laws. Hy ny > a nape tte al Acta 
as resident agent for corporation 
fers to Nat'l State Bank © Seoutty Trust Co 

F. D. WEAVER. General law practice. Collections, 

co and com law. Acts as resi- 


dent agent for foreign corporations. Refers 
to National State, Bank. 


Cape May C'ty* (Cape May)...... Jas. M. E. Hildreth 

East Orange (Essex) ..............-.-- Send to Orange 

Elizabeth* (Onion)...............- RICHARD F. HENKY 
109 Broad street. 

Flemington* (Hunterdon)....-.......... Pan) A. Qneen 

Freehold* (Monmouth) ....... ACTON C. HARTSHORNE 


Attorney and counsel! for the Freehold Banking Co. 
Hackensack* (Bergen) vc. 





Jezsey City* (Hudson) 


POTTS, MIDLIDGE & HIGGINS, Commercial Trust 
Co. Building, 15 to 21 Exchange Place. Bank- 
ruptey and corporation law a specialty. Act- 
ing agents for over fifty ions, incor- 


ne a under New Jersey laws. Refer to 
} emery yon eae National Bank and Commercial 
rust Co 

Lambertville (H unterden) buadmed Walter F. Hayhurst 
Long Branch (Monmouth)............. Thomas P. Fay 

Counselor at Law. 
Manasquan (Monmonuth).......... --- Parker ee 
Matawan (Monmouth)...............Send to old 
Moorestown (Burlington)....... ...... 6. “ HILCMAN 
Morristown* (Morris)............ -..<. Chas. F. Axtell 
Mount Holly* (Burlington) ............ G. M. HILLMAN 
Gaskill Bldg. General ce. Collections re- 


ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts as resi- 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. Refers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 

Newark* (Essex) 


J. BAYARD KIRKPATRICK, 532 Pradential Building. 
Collections, —a, ——— and pro- 
bate law. Refers to nn Trust Co., or 
Essex County National 

GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 ‘ania st. 

ractice in all courts. Coll 
eferences on request. 

}, RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 142 Market Street. 
Master in Chancery, Supreme Court Comis 
“> Notary Pablo. Collection de ent 
under my personal — efers to 
Eagle Banking Co. an te Banking Co., 
Newark. 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 


Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
ple’s National Bank. 


General 
lectiin department. 


Ocean City (Cape May)..........-.. Albert A. Howell 
Orange (icon? aééocceceeus ~.-+. William Adgat- Lord 
Palmyra (Burlington)...............- ~ BG Horner 
Passaic (Pagsaic)............0-sscee--e0- W. Scott 
Hey Te (Passaic)........ a & Mickel 
rorya Irwin W. Schultz 
lai ainheld nion)..... 
Prin eton (Mercer)... 
Ra way (Union) ...... 
Red Bank (Monmouth) 
Riv cara orem 
therfo een). 
Salem* (Salem)...... 





Sole Ghee... -A. H. SWACKHAM 


National Bank. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albany* (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER & WHALEN, (Caemiee 
uchanan, Lawyer, Robert E 


and National Savings Bank of Albany. 


Hinghamton* (Kroome) . 
Refers to People's “Bank, 
Bank and Binghamton G!aas Co 


Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, 
Brooklyn* (Kings) See New York City. 
Buftalo* (Erie) 

MARTIN CLARK, 


Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge (Was 


ee Sa )....C. W 







Fort Plain (Montgomery). 


Glens Falls (Warren). saad 
Gloversville (Fulton) ...............- 


Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore, N. Y. 


ties. Collections promptly mad 








South Orange (Essex)..........-----.- Send to Orange 
Trenton” (Mercer) ...........- oececesee Scott Scammell 
Lhe acre oh Essex). pesesocgeeeg eet to Orange 
Woodbridge (Middlesex). ...- Send to New Brunswick 


Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examiner. 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to First 


Alamogordo (Otero) ..........-.------ eran | SHERRY 
eocenses Thos. N 
East Las Vogne (ian Migusl).......... W oe 7 
egas ( Povwsee .W. B. Bunker 
Folsom (Union)............ ---- _Send to Clayton 
* (San Dencdacccacs _Andreus A. Jones 
eo” (Santa Fe)..........-.. George W 
Silver -y * a gn aesounaceces var A. A) 
eococncs cooccceceecces W.#H. Win 
NEW YORE. 
Adams (Jefferson) ............-..--0«+ Fred. B. Waite 


J. 


ist. References: 
First National Bank, National Exchange Bank 


Amsterdam seam ececcecesces Walter I. Hover 
Auburn* (Ca ay uga) penenescesesececesee L. K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)........................Send to Islip 
Batavia* (Genesee) ............---00--00- H. B. Cone 
Bath* (Steuben) .... ...... ---.C y 
~ SD Gs ccc cccces. cccccccceces Send e 
ont* (Allegany) ...............-..- 
Bergen (Genesee)............--.--+------ F.. Robinson 


Ww. W FARLEY 
“Bi nghamton Savings 


Brockport (Monroe) ...............-- Send to Rocheater 
Brocton (Chautanqua)........ ...-.- John L. Campbell 


i 


Erie Co. Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Third National 


hington)............. Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida Co.)........ a Coville & Moore 
. &). C. WHEELER 


ster Ba law practice. Refer to National 
Spraker Bank. 


* (Ontario) ..........---. monty M. Field 
Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers 
Canastota (Madison) .................-..--% S. M. Wing 
Carthage ‘Jefferson)..................Frank T. Evans 
Catskill” (Geeene)...............--.... Jease W. Olney 
Refers to Catskill National Bank 
(Monroe) ..........---..-+- Send to Rochester 
Chatham (Columbia)...............-. <. E. Barrett 
to State Bank, tham, N.¥ 
Cohoes (Albany)...........---.--.+--- James H. Berns 
Point ( ae Send to Whitestone 
Cooperstown ( Puncccecccccecese .w% 3 Cooke 
(Steuben) ..............- -F. Williams 
* (Cortland) ...... . “Deagherty . Miller 
Dansville (Livingston)... B. G. Foss 
Eunkirk :Chautanuqua) Stearns, Warner & Farnham 
Elmira‘ (Chemung) .-......-..------ Robert VY. Turner 
_— incendsctetasccces Send to Rochester 
PE Deccrcceoessocccs Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Montgomery) .......-...- Peter W. Sitterly 


.. Send to Canajoharie 


Fulton (Oswego) .........-.- .. Frederick G. Spencer 
Fultonville (Montgomery) ......-... Peter W. Sitterly 
Geneva (Ontario)..........-.- . John G. Farwell 


..A. & L. Armstrong 
Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) ...........- William Neary 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................ Geo. H. Bunce 


Refers to First cannepeneie Bank. 
Homer (Cortland) .. aée .Send to Cortland 
Honeove Fa!ls (Monroe).. beeccecasces "Send to Rochester 
Hornellaville (Steuben)............. Chas. Conderman 
Hnudson* ‘Columbia)..........- .A. F. B. Chase 
Islip (Suffolk).................- "George W. Weeks, Jr 


Ithaca* (Tompkins) .................- James L. Baker 


Jamestown (Chautauqua)....... ... - emai Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown ational Ban 
Johnatow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville (Essex)..............----.---- N. T. Hewitt 
my (Ulster)............ NEWCOMB & METZGER 


A general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
. insurance and eae law, special- 


Little Falls etiam . ateee S. H. Newberry 
Lock ). .W. “Lather Reeves 
Frederick G. Paddock 

ébonaiclien J. H. Miller 

occadous John C. Crapser 

Middletown (Orange)............-- awe R. Taylor 
baer Ky = eee J.B. & J. E. Rafter 
) — hy rape “Ostrander Contes 
ne oman, wadkdns: oc ccce ‘ompson, Jr. 
New Rochelle (Weatchester)....... John F. Lambden 


NEW YORK* (New York) 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady), 206 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St —_ , Brooklyn. 
: D. D. Whi t Hamilton 





re Ins. Co + City; Geo aw Roberts, 
M.D. SK Oy 3 a, Barnier Ce talist, 
Y. Waterbary fe. Co. 
cy Sea atin Soa Gumtesecurte. mgt cae i 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY. 67 St. James Place. 
N alls (N 
i Gene (Niagara 
Nyack (Rockland 
ens 
Olean (Cat 
Oneida (Madison) 
Oneonta (Otsego) 
} wien (Oswego) .. 
skill ( 
Penn Yan‘ --- 
Platt sburg* ( L 
(St. Ginn & Murphy 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Potsdam. 


(Dutchess) ......... Martin Heermance 
.-S. C. Huntington 
..C. Waterbury, Jr 


Ponghk 
Pulaski ( 





(Oneida)..............-.----- Kneeland & Evans 
Ulster) ..............--.--- Send to Kingston 
6)........---Analey & Spencer 
Game M. Ingalsbe 
W. P. Butler 





T)...--- 

Schenectady* (Schenectady) 

Schoharie" ‘\Schobarie) . . 

pen Fe Send to Rocheste 

pencerport (Monroe)... . Send to ester 

Syracuse* (Onondaga)..-.........Edward D. Chapman 
938-940 University Pla e. 






- y 
Charles C. Johnson 


Tonawanda (Erie).................------ William Lane 
Troy* (Rensselaer) ................ Cornelius Hannan 
18 Boardman Bldg. 
Ttica® (Omeida) .......... ......cc00- J. Frank Ro; 
Virgil ( Cortland) ............ -...-.++- Send te Cortland 
Warrensburgh (Warren)............----L. C. Aldrich 
Waterford ( Tl Diincscctonasne James MePhilli 
Waterloo* fSeneent pracaninitanme Chas. E. ke, 
Watertown" (Jefferson) ...........-..--. A. wyer 
Whitehall (Washington) ......--.-. A. D. Bartholomew 
White Plains* (Westchester) ....... Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens).............-- Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ..............- Wm. C. Kellogg 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ashboro* Senne eeccesccccces ses Wm. C. Hammer 
Asheville (Buncombe) .... . A. Jones 





Thos 
Refers to Park Bank and Wachovia Loan 
xo. Asheville. 


& Trust Co., 
ED enemsacecaseadwe eoesce W. J. Adams 
Charlotte* eet --Hugh a 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotank) F 





(Gaston) 
Guanes (Guilford)... ALES, TAYLOW & SCALES 


City Attorneys. aoe for City Nat'l Bank, 
Southern Loan & Trust Co., Southern Stock Ins. 
Co., Underwriters Ins. Co. and refer to any bank 
or business man in Greensboro. 


Greenville* (Pitt).............-.....--.- Smali & Long 

High Point (Guilford) seencsescescs eececes W. P. Ragan 

Jefderaen® (Aghe).....-...-- 220002 202200 J. B. Councill 
Refers te A. 8S. Ellis, Clerk Superior Court, Jeffer- 
son, N.C. 

Lexington* (Davidson) .............. wa & Walser 

Maxton (Robeson)........--....--.----- B. F. McLean 
Refers to Bank of Maxton, N. C., and Bank of 
Lumberton, N.C. 

Monroe* (Union)..... 





er R. Redwine 
‘ wee, _ 


New Berne* (Craven) ........---.-----.--- 

Raleigh* (Wake) ....-.......-.---- &. ANDREWS. Jr Jr 
303 Fayetteville st. Attorne for Raleigh Savings 
Bank. Local attorney for Southern Railway Co. 


Refers also to Citizens National Bank. 


Reckingham* (Richmond) ......-.--. Cameron Morrison 

Roxboro* (Person) . ....... ...----.--- J.S. Merritt 

Rutherfordton™ (Rutherford) ............... S. Gallart 
Refers to Bank of Rutherfordton 

Siler City (Thatham)......... ......-- —r D. Siler 
Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler Ci 

Shelby* (Cleveland) .......... .......- Gidea & Webb 

fa ee (Iredell)........ wkeaneusaaed Grier & Lon 

Whiteville* ES puonmmenneunmenes + Schulken 

Williamston * — Deannaccanenbins H. W. Stubbs 

Lk ey oA (New Hanover). ........- P. B. Manning 





anover 
aton-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn, Manley & Hendren 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
Balfour (McHenry Co.)......-Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 


Bathgate (Pembina).................-.. Burke & Vick 

BISMARCK (Burleigh)............. A. T. PATTERSON 
Refers to t National Bank. 

Bottineau (Bottinean)................. Send to Towner 

Cando* (Towner)..................-.- Frank D. Davis 
Refers to Towner County Bank of Cando. 

Courtenay (Siuteman).....-.. == -....- J A. Coffey 
Refers to the First National Bank. 

Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey). ....- HENRY G. MIDDAUGH 
Refers to Ramsey Co. National Bank, Vevil’s 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. 

Dickinson* eae J —_ G.Campbe | 

Ellendale* (Dickey). .... pinnnnctinre A. D. Flemington 


Enderlin (Ransom)................A. w. “L. damilton 
Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
a Bank of Sheldon, N. D 


* (Cass) .--...-. Newman, Spalding & Stambaugh 

Gra jom® (Walgh).......000..0.-2020- e)ps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 

Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)......... Tracy R. Bangs 

Barvay (Welie).ccccce —  ageccecee Send to Baltour 

Hillsboro* (Traill)............-.....-------d. F. Selby 


Larimore (Grand Forks) 
Thomas H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Larimore and Elk Valley Bank. 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
La Moure* (La Moure)...........- R. W.*. Blackwell 
Reters to all La Moure County banks and James 
River Nationa) Bank of Jamestown, N. D. 


NN Se ee Send to Towner 
ET CED... ccencnns an ccaknncenaiet E.( Rice 
Minut* (Ward)... .--.. ..... Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
Northwood Grand Forks)...........-- M. V. Linwell 
Rugby (Pierce) ..........-.--------- - Send to Towner 
Steele* (Kidder)...... ............ Charles H. Stanley 
Towner* ey enh Spica ei ein ae Send to Minot 
Valley City* (Barnes).............- Young & Wright 
Refer to Semen National Bank. 
Velva (McHenry)......-.-.-.-.---------- J, E. BURKE 


Refers to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 






Wahbpeton* (Richland)................-- W.E. Purcell 
Williamsport* (Emmon H. A. Armstrong 
Williston (Williams) .................-- Send to Minot 
Willow City ( Bottineau). Send to Towner 
OHIO, 

Akron* (Summit) ...... .cns0+---------- Allen & Cobbs 
Alliance (Stark)......... peerenvenceces rs 

herst (Lorain) ......., ...----eee0+ee--e- See Elyria 
Andover (Ashtabula).............---.-- J. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .......... Means & Ullman 
Ashville (Pickaway) G. W. Morrison 
Athens* (Athens)....... ee ee L. A. Koons 





A 
Barnesville (Belmont) T. Pe 
Batavia* (Clermont) .... McDonal 
Bellefontaine* (Logan ohn C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton). P. Savage 
Bowling Green* (Wood 
(Fairfield) .. 8 
Bryan* (Williams).... Z ite 
B ( E. Monnette 
Cadiz* ( M)..... ..J. B. Worle: 
Caldwell* (Noble) .. -D. 8. Spriggs 
Cambridge* (Guernsey . Mackey 
Camden (Preble) ..... Frank G. Shuey 
al Stark) A. J. Kittinger 
Canton* (Stark)........ joneen eonese Miller & Pomerene 
Carey (Wyandot) ..........-----se.eeee+ Bixb: 
- A. P. Mortlani 
Celina” (M cavhsescthsseesacenmenel John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)..............-.... lis. 
SP ERR. canene sconusncescese . Hvde 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton) . Jno. O. Eckert 
e* (Pickaway) H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 
P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 
Clyde (Sandusky) .....+..-.----s0--0- .Finch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS* (Frankiin) 


Ores, Wnlees & & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr me. 
Commercial law and collections a special 
References: Merchants & Manufacturers’ Na. 
tional Bank, Columbus, Ohio, =~. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 


EDWARD N. HUGGINS, King Bldg. General prac- 
tice. for Hogineerin 
n 





Morgan g Co., 
The Rari Baginsering Co. iger Mfg. Co. 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Nat'l Bank. 
Columbus Grove (Putmam)................- S. Sanders 
Corning (Perry)..... weececcccs cocccccecs T. M. Potter 
Covington Descccerccee ee --++--d. H. Marlin 
Cuyahoga (Summit) .......... Chas. H. Howland 
(hy eam cocccccces Nevin & 
* (Deflance).............. Benj. B. Kingsbury 
De Graff (Logan) ..............-----.-- Huston & Carl 
Delphos (Allen) ........--...0-+---+ --Horace A. Reeve 
Dennison (Tu b ncoveeneescenpecel A. 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ .....-. John W. P. Reid 
East Liverpool (Columbiana)... ... Hollis E. Grosshans 
Eaton* (Preble)..........-.-----s00-0+ James L. Sayler 
Elyria* ( Decccccecccccocccences coceces Pp 
(Hancock).........-.--- «. -.-- L. A. Carabin 
(Seneca) ....-...----------+--- Jeaae Stephens 
Fremont* (Sandusky).......... sonnel 
Galion w fe pncane snes essnbees Coulter & 
, "ae T. E. Bradh 
(TARGET .ccccccccnscecccescccncccess See 











reenville* Jyark * .......... Elliott & Katzenberger 
Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second National 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 
) 
Leetonia aa a sacese John B. Morgan 
Leipsic (Putmam)......... onbssgenensnegots J. H. Loub 
Lima* (Allen)............. --.--Richie, Leland & Roby 
Lisbon* (Colv mbiana)....... ecnbsés eecees A. 
Logan* (Hocking) ..........+--.0-++--+-+- 8. H. Bright 
phoscescoes sonmnperener & Lincoin 
a Savecnvovecenpeoceensas D. H. Aiken 
Malta (Morgan)............... "Send to McConnelsville 
Mansfeld titi (Richland. .... ssinencken Cuma H. L. 
Marietta* (Washington) ...... hemeseiennee W. E. SYKES 
Marion* (Marion) ............. woseced Grant E, Mooser 
Martinsville (Clinton) .... ............-...+- 
Marysville* (Union).................- A. a Longbrake 
Massillon* (Stark).... do C. V 
McComb me wy, scene --W.F. A me 
McConnelsville* (Morgan) ----Corner & Fouts 
Medina* (M D senagecgece ndrew & W 
Miamisburg (Montgomery).........----. W.A. Reiter 
a Sm ney aeiiiube 7 & a 
ster (Augiaize) ...... eos to St. Mary's 
Mount Sterling (Madison) ....-Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox).........-...-- Cooper & Moore 
Newark* (Licking) .... ............-. Fulton & Fulton 
New Conarstews (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E. Lindsay 
New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) ......... J. ¥. Kuhns 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. W. H. McMillen 
Norwalk* (Huron)............<.+-. Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam).................- Charles T. Malone 
Rh cc accsnsenscnsciecteuinne L. H. Wells 
Painesville* (Lake).................-- Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami) .............sceecssceeees 
Port Clinton” (Ottawa)...............- . True 


Portsmouth* (Scioto)............-... -- Noah 

Ravenna* (Portage)...............--..-- E. W 

Ripley ( Jencccccccccccsccscesccnese W. D. Young 

Roseville (Muskingum) ......... eoercesecs m. n 

Sabina (Clinton).............. .. on éteunh W. H. 

Salem (Columbiana) .............. -..- Taylor & Baker 

Salineville (Columbiana)................-. L. C. Moore 

Mamdusky* (irte)...c. coccs cc. cpcesesse R. B. Fisher 
Sv scrcnccecesnesenhupen Send to Ripley 

Springfield* (Clark)................- — L. — 





to Tin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas) 
CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 


Bldg. Attorn ttorneys for National Bank of Com- 
merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 
street Co. Special collection department. 

HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 

m pt and accurate service. Refers to 

Merchants’ National Bank, Secarity Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 








Uhrichsville (Tuscarawas) ..... 
Upper SanJasky* (Wyandot) 
Ur * (Cham ). 

— (¥an Wert) 


etecaeacd J. E. Burke 


Vibe CU nik cp cesnccvecaccend Send to Gallipolis. 
Wapakonete* Angatee) sveccens ----.--Layton & Son 
Washington ©. #." (ayetie).... +A. Ie: Creamer 
Vashin Dicas sence 
Waverly* (Pike) ..............- CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Refers to First National Bank, Waverly. 
Wellston (Jackson) ...............- tecese A. E. Jacobs 
Wellsville (Columbiana) .................. F. L. Wells 
Wilmington* (Clinton)................. Slone & Martin 
Wooster* (Wayne) ..................... M. L. §; er 
Yellow Springs (Greene)................- Ss. W. 
oungstown* (Mahoning)...........- J. Calvin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Beaver* (Beaver)......------++00+++----++ Tracy 
Chandler’ (Lincoln)....... ......- J. B. A. Robertson 
Refers to First National Bank. 
E] Reno* (Canadian)............-..«.<+- Chas. L. Crum 
Guthrie* a Cc cccccccceccucese Geo. S. Green 
Hobart (Ki 
BEN). F. Pa F. ‘PAUL. Refers to City National Bank, 
K er* iia -+.------- PATRICK S, NAGLE 
Ra to First National Bank. 
ywwton (Comanche) . a+ cornea Bros. & Co. 
Medford (Grant)............ soodeced C. W. Step 
Mulhall ( Duenseecneecen eedecces W. H. Matthewe 
Mountain View, {Washita)................ J. L. 
Newkirk* (Kay)...... SaSus sooccasecess William Rouse 


Norman* (Cleveland)........ ...Fisher & Hennessey 
klahoma) 


Oklahoma City* (O Keaton & Wells 
Refer to State National Bank and Oklahoma 1 rast 
& king Co. 
Pawnee* (Pawnee) ........... ----- L. Lemert 
Ponge City ( eanteccovnccccesoeesc $65 -..8. H. Harris 
Ponca City (Kay).....-..---.---- ocegen L. Barnum 
id Creek* (Geant) enveseesess coos Ingersoll & W st 
pect (Pottawatomie) .........-++-+++++ R. E. WOOD 
Refers to the First 
Stillwater* (Payne). ........ pudbcssnaiia Sterling P. King 
Waukomis (Garfield)............. Chalmers B. W ilson 
OREGON, 


Astoria* (Clateop)....-.--.---+---+-+0+--A. R. Kanaga 


E WF (CLARO). ccccccccccceccees cocces Hale & Norton 

Hillsboro* Weshmansls ..-Thos. H. & E. B. eo 
MoMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... ..-. Rhodes & Rh« 

Myrtle Point (Coos) ............-..-+++++ . D. Pulford 


Coos 
Thorough attention given any legitimate business. 
Portland" (Multnomah) 
wo * & yet. Practice in United States ana 
Commissioners of 


. Com 


poe pm business ge attention. Refer 
a = ge ew York, Associated 
Banking & Trust Co. London & San 


Francisco Bank (Ltd.), ‘pan 
Salem* (Marion)..........- .. John W. Reynolds 


The Dalles* (Wasco) ....... -----Hun' & Wilson 
Toledo (Lincoln) ........-.-.-..-.------ . E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union) .......c...0cccccccessccccee L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyron 
Allegneny” (Allegheny)..........- McCready & Moors 
Allentown* ney BD)... -2 22 e ee eneees Charles R. Jame 
Altoona (Biair)........... ........-. J. S. LEISENRING 
Solicitor ++ First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Montgomery)...........- Send to Norristown 
Arch Zz ( scnatavceeons ---- -Send to Tyrone 
Ashland (Schu Puncoccasescovessemune W. C. Devit 
Beaver Falls ( WEE) cacccccescee Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellwood (Blair) ............-..---+-++-- to Tyrone 
te* (Centre) .............+. oocved John M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... ............- ee... 8. B, Karner 
Bethlehem (Northampton)......... eeeese R. S. Taylor 
Bloomsburg’ (Columbia)...........-.. wn ay Day 
PD isnccacdce conceessueintin . B. 
ideensccosuaseqgeund James 
eco wéacanege Send to Norristown 
setehe6eetedass conane a? . Les 
poncedeonh B. McO b 
Cefie ). rue alexaier aoe ae White 
Mawr (Montgomery)......... William R. Fisher 
Carbondale ( tea? psoas nennition Monaghan 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 
Carlisle* (Cumberiand).............. Herman Berg. Jr 


Chambersburg” (Franklin) .............W. Alexande 
—— F. NOBLE. Refers to V: National 
k of Chambersburg and First at'l Bank 
dinate G llaw 
Business for non-residents given prompt atten- 
tion. Charges reasonable. 
Chester (Delaware) ......-...-. -owee- Jense E. — 
Clarion* (Clarion) .............0.0.00--+ Reid & Maffet 
Clearfield" (Cleartield wesc ccececes Wm. F. as 
Commercial law ani ‘litigation a speciaity. 
Collegeville (Montgomery) ........ Send to Norristown 
Connellsville ( ) waenecccccccccees Wm. A. Hogg 
Conshohocken (Montgomery). ....Send to Norristown 
Coudersport* (Potter A. N. Crandal 





Doylestown* (Bucks)........ wees cccwes John D. James 
Duneansville (Blair) ..................Send to Tyrone 


*- 


Ww. 3 KIRKPAT RICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W, 
Cor. Centre Square. 


Emporium* (Cameron)...... ----Johneon & MoNarney 

Erie* (Erie)......-.--.++--++-00----- S. A. DAVENPORT 
632 State st. Refers to any bank in the city of 
Erie. General 


practice, corporation commer- 

cial law in Federal and Stas Courts 

Franklin* (Venango)............ ececcecece F. L. Kahle 
Refers to Sav. fiank @ international BY. 

Gettysburg* (Adams)...............-.+.- W. C. Sheely 


Greensburg* (Westmoreland) ...FRANK B. ae 
Greenville (Mercer)........ qonegeenan< ----H. L 


Harrisburg* (Dauphin) 
W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
to Harrisburg Trust Oe. and Harrisburg N* 


.--Send to Norristow® 
ZINE) .........-.- nesseceml John J. | 
-Robert W. Sm 







.. Send to Tyrone 

. Samuel H. High 

Johnstown (Cambria)...........--..- “HORACE R. noes 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. 


reports. tions Weiery ‘a 
i ante it National Bank. 





- * 
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Lancaster” (Lancaster) 
A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern 


National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 


Lansdale {ienteomery) pebdee owes Send to Norristown 
Latrobe estmoreland) .........Frank B. Hargrave 
Lebanon* a eR naiibuies A. F. Seltzer 
Lewisburg (Union).......s. ward Shaughnessy 
Lewistown* (Mifflin)........... ----..Howard (C. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) .......... ......-.-- H. T. Hall 
City (Sebuylii cocccccces Robert P. Swank 
Martinebarg (iiaie scccccccccce cecese Send to a 
Manch cneek (Onvboa. sedenoesreanee my og 
McKeesport (Allegheny).............. Thos. E. Finley 
137 ave. 
Meadville* (Crawford)................ Joshua Douglass 
Media* (Delaware).............. James Watts Mercur 
Mareet” (Ecc ncccccccccccotosnecses John W. Bell 
Mifflinburg (Union) ............ «----Horace P. Glover 
Milton ae ae pnageasaseben Frank M. Reber 
Monon, (Washin -.-. W. Parke Warne 
Mount Mesthusben dd) 
PRESTON, A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmel 
Banking Co. 
Mount Pleasant od pppmpemed hacienda Nevin A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luserne) ...... .....ceccccee- H. P. Robins 
Natalie (Nerthemberiand) beniee Send to Mount Carmel! 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 


Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. 


Nornsetown" (Montgomery) ........... Samuel H. High 

Oil City (Venango). | — eet eed 
Refer to First National Bank 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield.......... ....Send to Tyrone 

Penneylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 


CARR & PEAneIeSUs Provident Bldg. Commercial 
and co ion law. Collection di ment 
thoroug Aly modern and well equip Depo- 
sitions en by Notary, James . Donnelly. 
References: J. Spencer Torner Co., Ph 
delphia; The Provident Life & Trust Co. ; 
Fourth Street National Bank; H. W. Johns 

Manville Co. ; ~—. Shute tb , eS Ed 
ward K. Tryon, & Co. Long Dis' 
‘Phone: Market 600. 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 fioghen Girard 
Bldg. General commercial and Orphan's Court 
jas Collections and een meen. 

fers to The Continental Title & Irmtce 


CHARLES F. HAINES, Arcade Bldg, Broad st. end 
So. Penn Sq. References: Franklin National 
Bank, Commercial Trust Co., Fidelity Trust 
Co., Geo. H. Bradstreet's, 
Hall Bros. & Wood, sith st. and Lancaster 
ave., all of Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
— & Ruy y Co. Dry Goods, 429 Market 

Fry, G & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ket st.; + At, f fire-bricks, 23d Ab. 
Race streeta ; Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Py st. General 
ractice. ections commercial law 
fer to Union Nat'l L= Atlantic City, NJ. 


WAGNER & ee 5 and 17 ae fren * 
Established 1849. 
claims of all 1508, Prom P nee ta 


out the United States and 

Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trost & 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank 
Distance ‘Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) ................. Geo. W. Zeigier 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Phoenixville (Chester).............- .H. H. Gilkyson 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
——— and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bld 
450 Fourth ave. (John L. Prestley. 
Nesbit.) General practice in all courte, 
cial attention to real estate law. collections, 
Ler gt and municipal law. Refer to Free- 
hold Union Sel Bank, Mercantile 
srest _ 9 Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of Pitts- 
Bank, a or First 
| Bank of McDonald, Pa. 









Pittston (Luzerne)...... ¥. C. Mosier 
Port (Center) .... Send to 
Pottstown (Montgomery) -George L. 
“ovteville* (Schuylkill) .................A. W. Schalck 
Refers to any bank ~ this place. 
a enamel Jacob L. Fisher 
on National and First Na- 
tional Banks. 
Reading’ (Berks) ...........--.0++-«-++- Ira M. Becker 
Renovo ( ih pseneatcoeenac Send to Lock Haven 
ReyDoidavil (Jefterson)...... ...... G. M. — 
ay* (Elk) —- sucesaens oe . Ely 
| coming) ...........§ D Tyrone 
Royers hy A 4 ‘ aees.cace Send to Norristown 
Schwenksville ( Ee ened Send to Norristown 


Scranton" (Lackawanna) 
J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 


practice. llections and commercial law a 
speaeity. Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 
k. 
Shamokin (Northumberland). ........ D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoah (Schuylkill)...... Edward W. Shoemaker 
| omar in meal — ngiénecconeenncecesns E. R. Mayo 
erton ( anes eee Send ~ Norristown 
— Bethlehem otingd pton) ...... ne whegiiemne 
pruce an —aesodemmage ne 
St. Mary's y's elk Co ehabhe eeaceseens D. J. Driscoll 
— 2 ertwambertand) ccecees J. K. Me Williams 
8 anna (Susquehanna) ........... John D. Miller 
Refers to the it and sa National ——, 
ES ay (Schuylkill) .........-..+...---+ B. Graeff 
Tioga ey SS scoccosccccccces ceceseeccoces * B. Smith 
Tionesta* (Forest)............. seasccosene P. M. Clark 
Titusville (Crawford) panes deen ebonien Samuel Grambine 
Trappe (Montgomery).... ......- Send to Norristown 
a5 ee... iene eugneeiil ROBERT S. BASHORE 
it Main street. 
ee craton Sencdececces cocaces Charles L. Fellows 
= CS taiadensibidincawntcnad G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers . ‘Firat National Bank. 

Uniontown" (Fayette)................-H. L. Robison 
Warren* (Warren).............. Dinamoor & Peterson 

Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon)........- Send to 
Washington* (Washington), ..........-. Barnett & Linn 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ......Send to Sunbury 
Wellsboro (Tioga)...............-+.- ~Arthar L. Bailey 


Wilkesbarre* (Luzeme) 
oo ae, 15 8S. Franklin st. Commercial 
w and litigation a specialty. 
iliiisiatin IID Seddndéccsccecce Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 


canes 6. & MUNSON. “+m y for Lycoming 

onal Bank, West B National Bank, 
Sevungs Inetitatlon of Wilianspo port, Williams- 
BoP cnoeyfrania,Telep bebe, a ag 


~y PE TT Ce., The H. B 
G. Dun & Co. 
York* (York) 


aces & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Rosa. ) General prac- 
- Contested litigation and co —_— —" 
J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection 
Rafer to City Bank or any bank ~ ork, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


| Eee = cconccesece “John 6. Burke 
ewport* (Newport)..........--------- ohn urke 
Pawtucket (Providence).... ........ 


Farnsworth 

Providence* (Providence) ...... .. HENRY E. TIEPKE 

48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 
Trust Co. 


) 
Weaterly (Washington)... 
Woonsocket (Providence) 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)...........- -««--. .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) . "Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
Beaufort* (Beaufort) 


Camden* (Kershaw) ............-- L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
‘ ----aael G. Brice 






berry) Sease & Domin 
| erg urg* (Orangeburg). .... WOLFE& BERRY 
ections, mercantile reports and commercial law 
ity. Refer to People’s Bank. 
Rock F Le eae Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Union Bank of Rock H 


Dalen” (Otlen) eccsesecn ness... Thomas B 





& Simpson | W’ 
B. Butler 


Redfield (Spink) 
Sterling & Clark. Refer to Merchants’ Ban 
Bank of Redfield. State Bank of Dolan’s an 
James River Bank 


m. Issenhuth. 7 » Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Ban 
SIOUX FALLS* - bay 
eas - 2 & Sosuness. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
‘1 Bank, R. Co., Illinois Central 


Railroad Co. a Western Union Telegraph Co. 
C, A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General la 


Reference: Sioux Falls Savings og 
Pa ne Se and — attention wd 


Sisseton* (Roberts) 
Howard Sabcock. Refers to First National Bank 
of Sisseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwell 

Vermillion* (Clay)...... .-.-.-.------ JARED RUNYAN 
ww and coll 

Watertown* (Cod Poocace senceousn John Nicolson 


Webster* ( "seh 
FRANK SEARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chante’ Bank, Webster, -— ate Na- 
‘Aberdeen ; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 


Allentown (Carter)........ «-«..-Send to Elizabethton 


(Johnson) Send 
Centreville* (Hickman). ......Clagett & 
Charlotte* (Dickson) .............+.--- be L. = 
Chattanooga* (Hamilton)........... Smith & Carew 

a ee ¥ LH, 





Knoxville* (Knox) 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 


tional Bank. 
Lenoir City (Loudon) ................- Send to Loudon 
Loudon* ( )- cecccccccccccceccces J. E. Cassaday 


* 


Memphis ) 
L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 





Waverly* (Hum 


Decccccccee cocseed 


F. Shannon 
Raina? eocaintiibil lie W. Anderton 


inchester* ( 
Refers to Bank of chester and B'k of Decherd. 


Ree o 


ae ON. 
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TEXAS. 

Abilene* (Taylor).......... susecccencce Kirby & Kirby 
Alvarado Ln ea outeinn ndiietniaeal Send to Cleburne 
Alvin (Brazoria) ........ peeeeneddnebnnnsy J.D. ay 4 
Angleton (Brazoria)..................-.. Send 

ae = (Stonewall). ..SHREWSBURY & SPURLOCK 

Refer to the Bank of Aspermont. 
Atlanta (Cass)........... .-O’Nea’ & Culberson 
Austin* (Tra sumneqegessnscasosseces W. A. Gordon 
Bartlett (W: 
* (Basi 


---E. W. Johnson 

trop) ........... -C. C. Highsmith 
Beaumont, (Jefferson Co.)..............W. M. CROOK 
Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1. 18, 15 & 17 
eta Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and 


Commercial law. Refers to Beau- 
a yh] Bank. 
















ny _ Shee OE preney M. —y 
Bowie (Mon St canbeuendindeaneimaain peer peer 
Bradv* (M bb cntewks snmannwhia F. M. Newman 
fers to Commercial Bank of ot, 
( S enpacaiiawel J.& W.D } 
* (Washin; D ckniiciiwhtendmonteose 
Brenmond (Robertson)............ Moorehead & Beith 
Refer to Brenmond Bank. 
Brownwood" (Brown) . -Goodwin & Grinnon 
Caddo Mills (Hunt). Send to Commerce 
Cameron* (Milam) ..T. 8. Henderson 
Campbell + ent) . Send to Commerce 
Celeste (Hunt) ...... -Send to ed 
Cleburne* (Johnson)............... ....-- 
Coleman* (Coleman).............-.. ~- Randolph & Webb 
incktnicedtcbaindcnaseace . CAMPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 
Columbia (Brazoria)............-... .... R. B. Loggins 
Columbus (Colorado) .............. George McCormick 
Commerce aye Ldguagteenesshsmatonnned G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at x lace. 
Conroe (Montgomery) iovninelisedihaienes . Humphrey 
ee L. Young 
Corno (Hopkins)..................-- Send to Commerce 
Corsicana* (Navarro)...........-.....- W. J. WEAVER. 
Special attention to —_me corporation, real 
estate and commercial law 
Crowley (Tarrant) .. -Send to Cleburne 
Cumly (Hopkins). “Send to Commerce 
Dallas* (Dallas)... -.-- Hill & Dabney 
Decatur® (Wise) .. cer & Basham 
Denison (Grayson)................-...- I. M. Standifer 
Denton” SS C. Owsley 
Eaetland* Seatiend) phecinananiconne Scott relsford 
<= (Jackson) ........ genenc eusess Dobbs & McCrory 
Elmo (Kaufman)....... semenecnesd Send to Terrell, Tex. 
El Paso™  itishtvhasgnaceeciha Jno. L. Dyer, Jr 
Farmersville (Collin).............. Send to McKinney 
Sa peenans nevenets Send to Terrell, Tex. 
GEORGE yRGE §. MceO McGOWN Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 
Attorney and Mercantile A juster. a 
trips made to any part of the tate of 
on request. 
Gainesville* (Cooke)........... amionsen Davis & Masts 
Galveston* (Galveston) 
Gatesville* (Coryell) .... 
Gonzales (Gonzales) .. 
Grandview (Johnson). 
Greenville* (Hunt)... 
Hico (Hamilton) ...... 
Hillsboro* =e 
Hi * (Harris) 
LEOR s. SMITH, Attorney for Houston National 
Bank. 
a= a nr Lee Frisb 


Refers to First National Bank or Allen & Oliver's 
Bank. 





Joshua (Johnson) ................-.-- Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Delta)............-....-. Send to Commerce 
La Grange* (Fayette).................- Geo. E. Lenert 
il cibccrcidcsbaseninne Send to Commerce 
Manvel (Brazoria)........ .......... Send to Columbia 
McKinney* PD ncsnsnscnessoosesens Garnett 
Meridian* ( | Ee x3 e 
Montague (Montague)............-.---- Send to Bowie 
Palo Pinto (Palo Pinto)............. CHAS. W. MASSIE 
Commercial litigation especially. 
Paris* (Lamar) Hale & Hale 
) 














r L. W 

eskciticniee R. LOCKETT 

— Texarkana National! Bank, A.C. Stewart, 
or A State official or reliable business 

hour ~+ — ana. 





Sen 
‘Waco* (McLennan)......... .......-...- H. P. eg | 
Commercial, corporation, insurance, bankin 
aw law, specialties. Practice in = 
courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident 
National Bank and The Associated Officers of the 
oa Adjuster. Thoroughly equipped and 
aggressive collection de ent. mpt per- 
sonal attention given to all business 


Waxahachie* (Ellis)........... coccccee ah 
Weatherford* (Parker)... 


Lancaster 
sseceanesceees W. R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls* (Wichita) % 


WP (ZYME seccsanccccccceccqnced J. A. Mooney 


Brigham* (Box Elder) .............-..-- J. M. Coombs 
Cashe 


A 0) .ocecveccccccocccccccscess J.C. Walters 
en* (Weber)....-----+-+---. -.- McCormick 
* (Utah 


) ccnccccccccccocce ING, Burton & 
Richfield (Sevier) L.J.8 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & arroeee, floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


—— & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Canete 


fer to 
k ott this city. A AL furnished 
at any point where required. 


Alburgh (Grand Isle). -- Send to St. Albans 
ashington) ... S. Williams 





* (Chittenden 
SSELL W. ed Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank & lington Trust Co., Burlington. 
Send to Hyde Park 


Gil 
Hyde Park* (Lamoille). omaccenecesces F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia)... ............. J. 
Refers to National Bank of Lyndon. 


North Hero* (Gran 


Cc. D. 
snepennn y's, 
Ratland* (Rutland) -.@ 


bans* (Franklin) .. 
St. Johnsbury* (Caledonia). 
White River Junction (Windsor) ... 
Windsor, (Windsor) G 
Refers to Windsor Savings Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock. 
Woodstock’ (Windsor) 





eoccccccccce --..F. C. Southgate 





d) 
Charlottesville* A ma 


a perso pusvpovensecens A. C. EDMUNDS 
509 Main st. General practice. State and Federal 
acorn Danville and Chatham, Va. 
Law and Collections. Refers to First National 
Bank and ne ennai, ‘~ 
Eastville* (Northampto: 





epls 8 — -~ sic caaben 


Suc. ro tae & > Practions in State and 


Federal courts. Collections given prompt attention. 


Lynchburg (Campbell) JAMES E. EDMUNDS 


Commercial law and collections. 
> wen RG to First Nation: 


(York) 
Manassas* (Prince William) 
Manchester* (Chestertield).......... La’ 
roman i (Mathews) ................... J. 


arwick) 
~~ The City Bank or any 
or banker 


BICKFORD & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank. 


Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. B. — 00 Mite ot Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 


ocaieaa (Dinwiddie)... 
orfolk) 








seeee-.-Geo. S. Bernard 
Cassell 


Pulaski* (Pulaski)...........-..--- eveeeeO. C. Brower 
Richmond* (Henrico) 
EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 E. Main st. Refers 
to Merchants’ National Bank amd State Bar k 
of Vir, of Richmond, ve Scott & String. 
fellow, bankers, Richmond, V. a. 
Roanoke (Roanoke) .............+« ----JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General law practice. Loans and saveptmmente, 
urts: Roanoke ~ — on t Counties, 
fone - fans and U and Circuit 
First National Bank. 
iain (Patrick) ccssccccoscscscose -++-P. Bouldin, Jr 
Staunton* (Augusta)............ easee C. Braxton 
Suffolk (Nansemond).........-.....-s++-+--- oe Britt 
Warrenton* (Fauquier).......... ocovogeeta Jeffries 
Warsaw* (Richmond)........... eeeeeed. W . Chinn, Jr 
Winchester* (Frederick)... ... eeeeee ouncsase R. 
Wytheville* (Wythe)............ eoeees H. M. Heuser 
WASHINGTON. 
Arlington (Snohomish) ........ eoeseeeeees-L. N. Jones 


Refers to any business house in Arlington 
Colfax* (Whitman).................Craven & Canfield 


Dayton* (Columbia). ...........-.e000+--0- C. F. Miller 
Montesano (Chehalis)..................... W.H. Abe! 
Mount Vernon* (Skagit).... ........ James C. Waugh 
New * (Whatcom)......... rer 
North Yakima* (Yakima).......... Whitson & Parker 
(Whi } eccccecceces ceeds James F. Fisk 

Olympic* (Thurston)................. o+---T. N. Allen 
ownsend* (Jefferson)............... oh B. Sache 


Pullman (Whitman) ..... ..............W. H. Harvey 
Seattle* (King) 


GRAY & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer. 
cial, corporation, probate and mining law, 
specialties. References: Scandinavian-Ameri 
can Bank, Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar- 
nold, Constable & 'Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co. 
New York; McCornick & Co., bank 
Nat'l Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, 

GEORGE W. SAULSBERRY, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Block. Refers to the Washington 


National Bank. 
Snohomish* (Snohomish). .... cheoweens Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific) .............. Hewen & Stratton 
Spokane* (Spokane) 
In general ce 20 years 
Refers to an or prominent 
merchant inBpekane orSyracuse, 
SAMUEL R. STERN, | N.Y. — =e gm — — 
are: 
0-633 oo Neetork C City ; Moran, 
= Mayer & Meyer, Newman, North 
THE ROOKERY rup Chicago ; Repre- 
ANNEX. senta Board of Trade, ‘San Fran. 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
| Caton Portland, Oreg. 
Collection Department. - 


Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 


ALLYN & rm a ag Allyn, Frank Allyn, =) ) 
321 = pany hy Refers to London & San 
‘ederal and State Judges, &c. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster)........... Thurmond & Wooddel) 
Commercial law and collections. Refer to Buck- 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Bluefield a, nanessece eentes Ww. W. M herty 

Buckhannon* (Upshur) ....................F. C. Pifer 

Camden-on, Ganley (Webster) ........Send to Addison 

Charileston* (Kana wha).....Brown, Jackson & Knight 

Charlestown* (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 


Erbacon (Webster).....000........ ...Send to Addison 
Fairmont* (Marion)..................--A. B. Fleming 
Fayetteville (Fayette) ............ Payne & Hamilton 

*Y Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank Tal Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 

ba ll (Taylor) pea coccceudesocccenenil J.L. Heoaser 

* (Cabell: - VES pson 

-eeee--F. M. Reynolds 

Kingwood (Preston)........... “eanieTon ¢ C. PIERCE 


Cane’s Bottom ( Fite eenrnne Bond = Adiue 


wesoes cccccveveedDe 


Maysville reed peagevcocassvenesseeigh een Oey 


g0s+épébstentt A. D. Smith, Jr. 
iasenks .. Simpson & Showac 
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Clerk County Court, Mingo Co 


Sheppard & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of 
Williamson 
WISCONSIN. 
Aigows CRSWORRIE .cccccns sedésscccces M. T. Parker 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 
Antigo’ (Amugiade) .........+.+..-----John H. Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ........... LYMAN E. BARNES 


Arcadia (Trempealean) ..... RICHMOND & RICHMOND 
References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 


Ash‘and*  — ~-peanenanonnenbeesan. -D. E. Richter 
Baraboo* (Sauk). .........«+.0+-.- -Bentley & Kelly 
Belelt (ROGERS .ccccc coccccccccessccte "Theo. D. Woolsey 
Blair (Trempealeau)...........-..-.-- Send to Arcadia 


Boscobel (Grant) 
John J. Blaine. Refers to ~% of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobe 
William E. Howe. Refers to Seak of A. J. Pipkin 
Boscobel. 


at 
Briggsville (Marquette) .........002 .0+-.- L. Wood 
Chippewa Fails* (Chippewa)....... Seukine & Jenkins 
Clintonville (Waupaca)............-. Guernsey & Lebr 
Columbus — pecceesesceceseses Pan! D. Durant 
Danville (Dodge) ............-+« ..--Send to Columbus 
Darlington* ( Fayette) ececceccoaves Orton & Osborn 
Dodgeville* (lowa).........+sc.s0- eoce & Carter 
Doylestown (Columbia) ............- Send to Columbus 
Eau Claire* (Ean Claire)....... E. M. & Fo D. Bartlett 
Eleva (Trempealean) .............--+- Send to Arcadia 
Ettrick (Trem ee Send to Arcadia 
Fall River (Columbia)..............S5end to Columbus 
Fond du Lac* (Fond da Lac) ccccecccce E. P. Worthing 
Galesville (Trempealean) ...........- Send to Arcadia 
Green Bay* (Brown)........-- John C. & A. C. Neville 

Refer to Green Bay Water Co. 
Independence (Trempealean) ........- Send to Arcadia 


Janesville* (Rock) 


FETHERS OO.) H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O0.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 


Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 

tion department. 
Kevser (Columbia) ............+---- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha* (Kenosha)....... .-..-McDowell & Kroncke 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ....... ecscesed John Wattawn 
La Croase* (La Crossé)........-..+s00-- Miller & Wolfe 
Lancaster (Grant)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell (Dodge)......--seesscesscees Send to Columbus 


Madisun (Dane) 


RALPH W. JAC*MAN, Commercial and Corporation 
law. Refers to First National Bank and Bank 
of Wisconsin. 

Marinette* (Marinette) ..............- Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE’ (Milwaukee) 


BLOODGOOD, KEMPER & BLOODGOOD. Attor- 
neys and Counsellors. 39-46 Mitchell Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis : Firet National 
Bank of Mil saukee, H. B. Chaflin Co, Fred- 
erick Vietor & Achelis New York, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chi Hood, Foulard & Co., 


Philadel hia Pa., burg & Workum, Cin 
cinnati, Baio 
New London (Waupace)........... sgo=z--Cherine A. Holmes 
Refers to reat Wetea 
Oconto* (Oconto).........00++ seats cis X. Morrow 
Oshkosh* (Winnebago) eencccee -----Hume & Oellerich 
118 Main st. 
Osseo (Trempealean) ..........+- «--.-Setd to Arcadia 
pertage® (Columbia)........... eneeeeeee-t2E. 8. Baer 
Pianticon (Prie®)....cccccccccece ces Geo, H. Singleton 
Recine* (Racine)...........e.+. weeee---dc2D W. Owen 
Re sseville (Dodge)............ evewss to Colur, pus 


e (Dodge) 
Rio (Columbia)............... -.----Send @ Coluynbus 






Stevens’ Point* ( (Portage)....Raymond, Ow” © Frost 
St. Croix Falls ecbegheseegee ona Verdee 
Su: Prairie (Dan 

Superier* ( 


Tren.pealean ada ++eee..-Send 
Viroqua* (Vernon) --Gra 
Waterloo (Dane) 








BAN JUAN ....cccccccceccccccesd Joseph Anderson, Jr 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


MAMTA cccodecesescs iawennaebes Lycns & Wolfson 


———_—gi>>- —- 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


i idintvnwicngntess 640062400000400- Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hile (Ltd). 
Honolala......... ccesccececessceceeed A. 8. Humphreys 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cranbrook (Kootenay) ................. Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay) ..-............ Send to Nelson 
oe ay) Baker & Potts 
Nelson (Kootenay).......-. .- Taylor & Hannin 
New Denver (Kootenay) .............. Send to Ne 





New Westminster" ( mnauE.- na oe & Reid 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) .........- ..Send to Nelson 
Rossland (Kootenay) weveseseeeeeess---Send to Nelson 
Sandon (Kootenay) ..........-.--.----- Send to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay)........-....... Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay).............-.---..-- Send to Nelson 
Vancouver (Vancouver)........ I. H. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon)....... .........+..- H. L. Adolph 
Dauphin (Marquette)... A. E. Wilkes 
fers to the Bank of Ottawa. 

Hartney ( Winchester) .................... G. 8. Hallen 
Po La e* ee 

Winnipeg(Selkirk)M’ Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York) ..........-...-.- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 


Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Moncton (Westmoreland) ........... Harv: 
St. John* (St. John)............... Barnhill & Sanford 
St. Stephen ae icanicecennde W.C. H.G 
Woodstock* ae) ne Conaee Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 

St. ’ohns (St. Johna)...............<++ Kent & Howley 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES, 
Caigary* (Alberta Ter.)...............- W.L. Bernard 
Bimonton (Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 
Fegina (Aceinibeia Ter.) .......... Haultain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.) .......James F. MacLean 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

Ambherst* eS ae TT 

* (Annapolis) ............ L. J. Rite 
Bridgewater (Lunenburg) ......... Send to Lunenburg 
(Lunenburg) ............. Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX’ (Halifax) 


ey. pay &CAHAN. (Richard C, Weldon, 


L., Ph.D., K.C., Counsel; Robt. E. Harris, 
. C.; Willtaen A. Henry, L.L.B.; Charles 
H. 75. Solicitors in Canada for 


the Im partmen A 
and Mair poy peek ot Cas 
and Union Bank of Halifax. Commercial, 
marine and admiralty practice, notaries. 
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‘New Martinsville* (Wetzel) Watertown (Jefferson)........... William H. Woodard | Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .... ---. Send to Yr - 
J. W. NEWMAN. Collecting » « Waupaca* (Wan ) cnccccccccceceess Irving P. Lord | New @ w (Pictou).... & 
* The New Mee ny GA James F Hi "Mont Wausan* ( On)... Ryan, Harley & Jones —_ Sydney (ape Breton) ...... ~-MeDonald & "Batt 
ne Levi OSiagee, ¢ berg Whitehall oneotion ate Wend to Azentis | Sean i eel ld* (Queens)....-..Cr ‘tun. Males. 
. tehall* ( ~~ eae .....Bend to Ar rook fie! eens)... - rofton © 
a - suites (eaten. Sind ew Sings 
ar & ee D ew zow 
MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkersburg Na OMING. Sydney (Cape Breton) 
tional, First Nationa! and Second Nat’! * (Bi H W. 8. Collins — 7 "ROSS, Ross Block. Refer to Bank 
Van Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg | Baain City” (Big Horn).......--------- it 
National and First National Banks. Uasper’ pm gaa, Fred. Hammond | Tt@re" Sinai. bs aecnthecous League & Layton 
Petersburg ae ‘Bank’ Keyes + aN & Forman Cheyenne* (Laramie).. .............. ..£. W. Mann Wine (ieee as eeceeceecase gf —— 
__ Refer to Keyser eyeer, 5. 8.8 Douglas* (Converse)............-.-.- Wm. F. Mecum | > ty meer Pelton, EC. 
Pen Ney iatisasd Banks” pencer | Rvanston* (Uinta)......-.....-.--. Robert §. Spence | **tmouth* (Tarmenta)..... Sons 
Ravenswood (Jackson) ml) —— 91) — tommy 
Ri per Lee tet Seaman # —— Newcastle* (Weston).........-----.------ Griggs Bros 
Sistersville* (Tyler)...... “"A" Brace Hunt | Rawlins* (Carbon)........... ...... HOMER MERRELL CHFARSS. 
Wainville (Webster) ..Send to Addison Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- . 
Wavne* (Wayne). Chapman Adkins mercial, corporation - mining law. Refers to | Barrie* (Simcoe)............-------+------ Donald Ross 
Wellsburg* (Brooke). . acces W. M. Werkman First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in | Belleville* (Hastings)...........-.. 
Wheeling* (Ohio) State of Wyoming. Chatham* (Kent).............. 
7. < Garvin ial attention given to organ- Rock Sones’ Gas ma binsans Taliaferro & Watts | Galt (Waterloo)..........----+---+s++-- 
* {sing corporations under the laws of Weat Va. | mm mee ( — py St daaenonN cans . Se SE RP RASA 
4 d careful attention given commercial |“ ==22/2 222°. °° ©” r 
egeiben and collections. Attorney for Center = Taal —— “W.H. 
‘ . 4 , ™ _ ae 
Wheeling Bank. se egg s ¢ Dundas st. Refers to Molsons — a 
Williamson* (Mingo) ranch, or Ontario Loan & mture ndon 
DOUGL#S W. BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, PORTO RICO. 


Ottawa (Carleton 

MacCRAKEN. HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
ters, oe etc. Supreme Court and De- 
partmental Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 


met. oune Ons e (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal- 

dane Millar), 19 Elgin st. Barristers, S« licitors 

Notaries, etc. References: Bank of Ottawa; 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Seaforth (Huron) .......-.....--+----+----- R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)............-. Collier & Burson 
TORONTO* (York) 


Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 


Toronto Junction (York)...........-- JOHN JENNINGS 
Windsor* (Essex) .........---..--.--+---- Ellis & Ellis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
Charlottetown™ (Queens)..........- Mellish & Mellish 

Refer to Roy Bank of Canada. 
Summerside* (Prince)..... deeuccess eneead John H. Bell 
QUEBEC. 


—- pom Ce a oubers 
aio es at Sites 
salinities (Montreal) ............ Butler & Abbott 
New Carlisle ‘eaten .....Jdames Edward Mill 
Advocate, Barrister, Solicitor. 
Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Staart 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Calle de Montealegre, No. 20. 
Refers to Cy meee J. ee & Sons, bankers 
15 Wall at.. NY Milton Cornell, of J. B. 
= J. M. Cornell, + a 26th st. 
and llth wt * Y.; Frederick 5 ae 
firm of J W. Seligman & Co., o Mile B 
N. Ye Oat A. Gersdorft, of Guthrie, Orevet 
& Henderson, attorneys, 40 Wall st., N. Y. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 
LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Place Vendome. 


Author of 
900 pages, $5.00, post 
hees & CoP publishers New York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 





ee 


PCS 


——_— —- 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


—oronasre 





LLLP LL LLL 


W. F. DELANEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


Kooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


pot TS, MIDLIGE & HIGGINS, 
Lawyers, 


Notary Public in office. a mn & Corporation Law 
COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 to 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Prompt and careful attention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial Mitigation, and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
for Corporations incorporated under New Jersey 


eeterences :—Hedeon County National Bank; Commer- 
cial Trust Co. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bids. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Sonna Bidg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. Commercial, Corporation and Banking Liti- 
= aspecialty. Fully equipped collection department 

caren nt of able attorney.” 
American Bonding& Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
city: Mercantile Adjuster, Snow-Church and various other 
tion agencies; Capital State B’k of Idaho, Bolse,idaho 





N. EUFUS GILL. ROGER T. GIL. 
ROBERT L. GILL. ALBERT 8. GILL 


RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refer to Central F of New York, Baltimore Trust 
& Guarantee Co., Roney cShane Mfg. Co.. Fidelity & De 
posit aryland 





CaBLE ADDRESS “HERBAK.” Established 1884, 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Ceurt Street, (Phone321.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 
ofemactions and Commercial my given prompt 
Bankruptcy and C expen Law a 8) alty. 
yao oe sion to Herbert Baker, 


3-4 : Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 





PRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


to Mercantile set oo. 5 nae Higginson & Co.. 

Bankers: Vermilye & C ; Bradstreet & Co., 
» King & Co., Gethionss ‘University Cal 

brage: ” C. Harve 

vey Wholesale 





m 
KS ges Piano Mfrs.; Arthur C. Har 





F. D. WEAVER, 


Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE, COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 





Refers to National State Bank. 





ALBERT. C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street: 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acta as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 





es BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARA,N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat'l Bank. 





GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Master and Examiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, General Practice in State and United States 
Courts; Collection Department. 
megyes resents New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
tion Company. 
Reterences on Request. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 











CHARLES F. HAINES, 
Attorney at Law, 


Arcade Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


References :—Franklin Nat'l Bank, Commercial Trust 
Co, on Fidelity Trust Co.. Geo. H. ley, Supt — 
_— & Wood, 4th st. and Lancaster 
ail of of Philadelph 





JouN L. PRESTLEY. Harry J. Nessir, 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bidg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
“Telephone 322." No Public in Office. 
GENERAL FRACTES IN CITY 

TE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 

. a... attention avn to rea) estate, collections, bank 

and municipal law 

erences: Freehold Bank, Union National Beak Mer. 
cantile Trust Co., Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of Pittsbu 


Bank of Carnegie,Pa., First Nationa! Bank 
of McDonald, Pa 


J. W. McDONALD, 





Attorney ait Law, 
910 to 913 Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, = © © = = = * A 


GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENT | 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 





Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENNEY aN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE.: 
Jollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, -+- = += = = PA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 








W, M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Blanchette Estate Building, Rooms 1, 13, 15 and 17 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


tpn ecenacetion sed tend titpoties Th mtn 

WC ration and lan gation given nticon 

Refers to to Beaumont National Bank. Western Union 
e. 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


234 Main Street. Nortolk County, 
NORFOLh. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUEKKAL COURTS 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3-.gation. 
Reference: Any bank In Norrolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public, 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
peemsrm VA. 


Local Counsel for Southern Rail soda Reta for City of 
“ciieeaen and wees of Chesterf mg Public. 
hante’ Nati State Bank of 


: Mer 
Vieginis. Scott & Stringfellow, bankers @ rea Brokers, 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By CyrusTorHer G. Trpemay, A.M., L.L.B 
Author of 





“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Powe” 


Includes all specie instruments of Indebtedness « ¢ 
written evidences of property that are used in the con. 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Netes. ! 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but « par 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Netes, and every- 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book containsampie ez- 
planations of '~e law reiating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Uniiece 

States Treasury Notes and Bills et Credit, 

Government & Municipal Bends, Corpora- 

tien Securities or Coupon Bends, Certificates 

ef Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warch Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

oft Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 
A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claip we makes thatthis new werk on Com- 
mercial \’aper is os comprehensive, if not 
more 60, a« any existing twe or three volume 





beok,. 1 sas only )oocome possible to bring the entire 
ubject wi'hin ‘he covers of one volume by the employ: 
ment of the . athor’s well-known skill in combining 


rem crkab e condensation ef statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 

uwoas words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. 1D shor’. ‘he statement made above cevers the 


wove groUD |, vis: the new book is written onthestyle 





~ 1) S8tlor's work on REAL PROPERTY 
whos ©) 9, weld method of expression has, more tha 
any © ©, won for the* work the felicitous reputs- 
Pages. PRICE, 86.00. 
Ac. se: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 
P.O ox4il, NEW YORK 


Ss" 


